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rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The beet crop is one of much value 
and can be grown very cheaply. 
Sand or clay land wien made rich 
crow them to perfection here. And 
is there a better feed for sheep and 
cows in winter? They are not hard 
to keep in winter; they need no 
shelter. Do not put them in bulk, 
put put on plenty of dirt so they will 
not freeze. 

We have fine lands in North Caro- 
lina for growing our own supplies, 
and yet we are buying hay and beef 
from the North and West. Young 
man, start you a stock farm, begin- 
ning at the ground with clover, 
alfalfa, orchard and timothy grasses. 
Then come on with your calves, 
cows and sheep. But one of the 
mistakes is that what you want, you 
want vow. The vast growth of fac- 
tories and towns and cities in our 
State is calling for table supplies at 
home, When our tables are well 
supplied with home products, then 
the poor children can study books 
in the free schools. The grasses and 
stock build up and enrich; cotton 
and tobacco prepare the land to 
wash away and leave the poor hills 
in gullies. Heisa builder that saves 


his land from the washes. 


R. R. Moore. 
Guilford Co., N.C. 


FARMERS’ CHEAP FERTILIZERS. 





An Illinois Farmer Thinks the Cow Pea Is 
Unequalled. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Clover has long stood at the head 
of the list of cheap fertilizers for 
farmers, but its cheapness is some 
times a disputed point. I have seen 
cases where clover was anything but 
a cheap fertilizer. When you geta 
poor stand of clover it is not cheap, 
but expensive, far more so than if 
one bought commercial fertilizers 
outright. Clover has its purpose in 
the farm economy, andif properly 
used it does well. But not too much 
value should be set by it. If the 
land is right for clover, and one can 
get a good stand, it is a cheap fertili- 
zer, and every farmer should make 
ita point to use it. But the cheap- 
nessis one of relative importance, 
and it cannot be said to be the best 
and cheapest fertilizer even in the 
majority of cases. 

Personally, Ithink cow peas, where 
they can be raised, is a cheaper fer 
tizer, likely to give the best all-round 
satisfaction. We all talked about 
the value of clover for this purpose 
before we knew much about cow 
peas. Now our ideas and methods 
are being revolutionized. We are 
raising more cow peas and less clover 
proportionately. And yet every now 
and then you will hear some farmer 
say that cow peas are not raised in 
the North by intelligent farmers. I 
heard it the other day from an other- 
wise good farmer. No, he was not 
otherwise a good farmer though ap- 
parently successful. In the same 
breath he said he never raised en- 
Silage, and didn’t think it was much 
botter for the stock than so much 
stale molasses. Now, the opinion of 
such a man is hardly worth quoting, 
except to show that some are so 
thoroughly opposed to any innova- 
tion that they will shut their eyes to 
everything modern. 

Your Southern people have the 
advantage of us, bat cow peas are 
raised more and more every season 
inthe North, and they are rapidly 
becoming the farmer's cheap fertili- 
zer. They are crowding out clover 
in this respect, and they will even- 
tually make our farming far more 
profitable. Cow peas furnish nearly 
twice as much forage for live stock 
4s clover, and when harvested they 


leave the field in better condition for | 


other crops. Moreover cow peas 
will grow on land which is unsuitable 
to clover, and where many grain 
crops only sparingly grow. Stock 
like cow peas, and will some times 
eat them in preference to the best 
clover hay, and I think they will 
Show up as good results from any 
Point of view asa continuous food. 


Wayne Co., Ill. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Fish Commission sees no 
reason why a farmer should not raise 
his own fish as well as his own chick- | 
ens or pork, and believes that the | 
cultivation of fish for market in the | 
interior will soon become a fixed and | 
profitable industry. | 
FISH FARMING IS POSSIBLE 





start with. 
created in villages and even cities 
wherever there is running water, 
and the Commissioner believes it to 
be practicable for every housewife 
to raise her own fish. It does not 
require a large area, although a fish 
must have a certain number of cubic 
feet of water, just as a human being 
must have a sufficient amount of air 
for sustenance, but this is easily 
regulated. He claims thatit is no 
more difficult to raise fish than it is 
to raise melons or strawberries, and 
that the farmer must use only the 
same care and attention that he ap- 
plies to wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
chicken or pork. 

The construction of a fresh water 
fish pond involves only a little dig- 
ging, the erection of wire screens to 
prevent the fish from escaping and a 
supply of vegetable and animal life 
to furnish the fish with food. It is 
scarcely practicable to furnish fish 
with artificial food, and plant life is 
much more desirable. After the 
pond has been made and stocked 
with the right varieties of fish it 
will require about the same amount 
of care and attention as a strawberry 
patch or an onion bed. It is, of 
course, much better to utilize a run- 
ning stream wherever possible, and 
this can be done by arranging wire 
nets with fine meshes to prevent the 
fish from escaping. In the cold, 
clear waters of the North trout, 
bass, perch and other varieties will 
thrive, and the Fish Commissioner 
at Washington is always glad to 
stock private fish ponds and furnish 
instructions for farming them. Suc- 
cess has been attained at many places 
in the country. 

Most farmers will be surprised to 
learn that in spite of our enormous 
export of wheat, we are compelled to 
import hundreds of thousands cof 
bushels of it 

FOR USE IN MAKING MACARONI. 

For this wheat we pay a higher 
price than we get for our wheat 
abroad. We mix it with our own 
wheat, thus producing an inferior 
quality of macaroni and also import 
15,000,000 pounds of whatis useful 
food. Professor M. A. Carleton, the 
wheat expert of the Department of 
Agriculture, says that macaroni 
wheat can be grown with great profit 
in many of the Western States, 
especially Texas and other South- 
western States. Itis one of the best 
drought-resisting wheats known, 
and can be grown in localities where 
the rainfall does not exceed ten 
inches annually. For this reason it 
shonld prove especially valuable in 
Texas. Experiments already made 
there have been very encouraging. 
With the object of encouraging the 
growth of the wheat, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has instructed 
its agricaltural explorer, Prof. D.G. 
Fairchild, who is now travelling in 
Algeria, to procure several hundred 
bushels of the Algerian macaroni 
wheat, which will be shipped to the 
Department and distributed in the 
arid and semi-arid regions of the 
West. A. B. MARRIOTT. 

Washington, D. C. 
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TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


If the person to whom this copy of 

The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
| asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
| sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
| The small sum of two cents per week 
| will make it a regular visitor to 
| your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
| And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
| mer subscribing now who feels at 
| expiration of subscrption that he has 

not received full value, may have his 
| money back for the asking. 
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this journal, has often heard neigh- 
boring farmers say that their wheat, 
or oats, or corn, as the case may 
have been, was “running out.’’ 

The term “running out’’ is com- 
monly used in connection with a 
variety which is losing its product. 
The average farmer knows 
that his corn is ‘“‘running out’’ when 


wherever there is a pond or a stream, | its yield and quality are annually de- 
and the Government Fish Commis.|clining. But he knows not the cause 
sion will furnish a good supply to | thereof. 

Fish ponds can be}! 


Our improved breeds of corn, of 
which there are actually only a few 
which have been bred up during the 
past 30 years, (notwithstanding the 
host of so-called wonderful novelties 
annually introduced,) have been ar- 
tificially created, and adapted to 
man’s neeés and fancies, and are 
artificially maintained by careful 
breeders. When the seed of a new 
dominant or cosmopolitan highly 
bred variety of corn first goes from 
its breeder with fixity of type, and 
| harmonic, flexible, and prepotent or- 
ganization, it easily for a time, 5 or 
6 years perhaps, buoyantly adapts 
itself to various soils and climates. 
Most especially is this the case if 
| the seed has been transported from 
| the locality of the plant’s greatest 
perfection. Not so with many of 
the so-called wonderful corn novel- 
ties which evidently have sprung 
from old degenerate sorts, which are 
annually introduced. Owing to these 
serious defects they cannot be rated 
as cosmopolitan varieties. And when 
transported to various soils and 
climates, their constitutions receive 
so great a shock by the operation of 
local endemic conditions, that they 
in a year or two, break up into a 
multitude of degenerate types; in 
other words, ‘‘run out.”’ 

When a wellbred corn first goes 
from its breeder with a strongly 
prepotent, vigorous, flexible organ- 
ization, it for a time easily combats 
and overcomes the various adverse 
endemic infiuences which assail it. 
But after two or three years of dis 
continued breeding, which is gener- 
ally its fate in the hands of the aver- 
age farmer, its organization becomes 
weaker and it readily succumbs tc 
the degrading influences of inter- 
crossing (through the agency of 
bees, insects, birds, and winds) with 
the degenerate varieties which 
usually abound in the vicinity of 
the home of its adaptation. As its 
organism continues to grow weaker, 
it becomes susceptible to the attacks 
of parasitic fungoid diseases, and to 
the uncongenial action of adverse 
chemical soil constituents. These 
and other causes (causes often com. 
bined with lack of care in what may 
be termed breeding,) hurry it with 
great rapidity on the down grade to 
inferiority, where it becomes ex- 
tinct, because unprofitable to culti- 
vate. 

There is also another cause of the 
deterioration of our cultivated 
plants: all living vegetation natur- 
ally feeds on the constituents of the 
air, soil, and water; and on the 
scarcity or abundance of congenial 
elements in any given locality de- 
pends the organic vigor of the plant. 
It has often been and is still being 
demonstrated that when a variety of 
plant has been developed to a high 
degree of perfection, by continued 
good breeding, it will rapidly ‘‘back- 
slide,’’ unless it continues to pro- 
gress under the same good breeding 
pressure which has developed it. 
This is in accordance wirh an inflex- 
ible law of nature, that nothing can 
stand still. It must either advance 
or deteriorate. Any variety of corn 


years in any particular locality, be- 
comes so fitted to local endemic con- 
| ditions that progressive variations 
cease to occur. It has then fallen 
into a state of laziness and its non- 


broken up by removing it to differ- 
ent soils and climates, 
gressive variations begin anew. 
Chas. Darwin, the great naturalist, 
demonstrated to the world that 
highly bred, dominant varieties of 
cereals, whose organic relations are 
harmonious, prepotent, and flexible, 





which may be grown for several | 


progressive adjustments can only be | 


where pro- | 


ways beat the natives. In fact, 
changes in the conditions of life 
give greatly increased yields to all 
organic beings. The writer believes 
that the laws of plant breeding and 
seed changing will be much better 
understood within the next 25 years, 
and that this will result in a surpris- 
,ing increase in the average yield of 
all of our farm and garden crops. 


J. C. SUFFERN. 
Platt Co., Ill. 
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IMPROVING THE POOR FIELDS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Every season attempts shoula be 
made to improve some portion of the 
farm so that the soil will show the 
highest standard of productivity. 
There are crops which must be raised 
on every farm which leave the soil 
much poorer in fertility when they 
are harvested. Systems of rotation 
may tend to counteract this evil, 
and keep the general average of the 
fertility good, but in spite %of this 
there will bea gradual decline un- 
less special efforts are directed to- 
ward the improvement of the soil. 
This can best be done by seleoting 
certain fields or a field each year, 
and making a point to raise the 
standard of the fertility of that sec- 
tion. By thus changing off one goes 
over the whole farm in the course of 
a few years and makes the soil all of 
a high standard. 

Now a rotation of crops in which 
clover comes for its share may not 
necessarily keep the soil ina high 
state of efficiency. This can be seen 
in soils that have become clover sick, 
and show every sign of degeneracy 
simply because the soil is clogged 
with undigested plant or green ma- 
nure. Now, itis impossible for the 
soil to improve when such a condi- 
tion prevails The soilis fed to over- 
flowing, but it requires something 
ths. 5. will help it to digest what it 
contains. 

To do this the land needs regular 
treatment once in a few years, much 
as a physician would treat a patient. 
He examines a sick man’s pulse, 
looks at his tongue, studies his com- 
plexion and tries to find some organ 
out of order. Then he applies the 
remedy accordingly. Once every 
few years we can examine a section 
of the farm in the same way. What 
is the matter with the soil? Has it 
been fed plant food in the shape of 
green manure too steadily and con- 
tinuously? Then it may require the 
phosphates, lime and other mineral 
elements to counteract this condi- 
tion. Itmay beit has been stimu- 
lated too continuously with mineral 
fertilizers, and it is in need of green 
food. Again it may be sour, and re- 
quires rectifying with lime or salt. 
There are a dozen and one conditions 
that the soil may be in which can be 
remedied only by a careful study. 
The farmer with a fair intelligence 
of farming can do this. It does not 
| require expert knowledge, nor tech- 
| nical skill, but simple, ordinary com- 
| mon sense, and then the disposition 
| to remedy the trouble. 
| JAMES 8. WILSON. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 
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Maxton Scottish Chief: It is esti- 
mated by the farmers of this sec 
| iton, that the cotton crop has been 
| cut short at least 25 per cent by the 
‘heavy rains and continued wet 
| weather. 
| Fayetteville Observer: During the 
'month of May the Southern Express 
|Company shipped from Fayetteville 
5,712 bushels of peas. 


| 
Tarboro Southerner: Some enter- 
| prising paper has put the number of 
/bales of cotton in North Carolina 
| still in first hands between four and 
|five thousand bales. If correct, 
|about half of this isin this county. 
Summing up the strawberry sea- 
san, the Mt. Olive Advertiser says: 
'‘‘There has never been more than 
| two consecutive days of good straw- 
|berry weather this scason, but in 
| spite of hail and rain our growers 

have shipped almost as many crates 

as last year; the prices have, as a 
| rule, been satisfactory.”’ 


: 

A Few Words of History—American Meri- 
nos—Importations From Spain—The Writ- 
er’s Experience—Mutton Breeds—Importa- 
tions From Great Britain—The St. Louis 
World’s Exhibition. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Looking backward through history 
to the beginning of recorded time, 
we find that keeping sheep was one 
of the principal and most honorable 
industrial occupations of mankind. 
‘“‘Abel was a keeper of sheep.’’ So 
was Abraham, Job and David. The 
Egyptians, the Persians and the Ro- 
mans kept sheep. The lamb has 
been used as an emblem of harmless- 
ness, meekness and purity. Keep- 
ing sheep has been a prominent in- 
dustry of the modern nations ; most 
notably, Spain, Germany, France 
and Great Britain. When Spain was 
in the height of her glory, her flocks 
of excellent Merino sheep were large- 
ly owned by the nobility and the 
crown, and the industry was care- 
fully protected and promoted by the 
government. So was it in Saxony 
and in France. 

It was from Spain that South 
America and Mexico received the 
start of their most numerous flocks. 
It was in 1801-2 and subsequent years 
that the United States received im- 
ports of Merino sheep from the noble 
flocks of Spain, the blood of which. 
until more recently constituted by 
far the larger part of the sheep of 
the United States. Later on consid- 
erable importations from Saxony, 
and still later from France, were in- 
troduced into American flocks. These 
latter were respectively known as 
Saxon and French Merinos, being 
originally Spanish Merinos. How- 
ever, some of the original Spanish 
Merinos were kept pure by their 
breeders, and wonderfully improved, 
both in form,of carcass and in weight 


a degree demonstrated in practice 
that there is an improvement pos- 
Sible for the Merino, in which it can 
be made to attain most successful 
mutton qualities, while not losingits 
superiority as a fine wool sheep. The 
successful improvement by many 
breeders of these sheep in recent 
years seems to be solving this prob- 
lem. It surely is practicable. How- 
ever, such improved sheep should 
not and cannot usurp the essential 
place of the mutton and lustrous 
coarse wool breeds. Nevertheless, 
it is not true that fine wool cannot 
be grown ona large squarely built 
muscular sheep, any more than that 
it is not true that coarse wool can- 
not be grown on a little meanly- 
formed sheep. 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

during the last three hundred years, 
sheep have been kept and improved 
to produce meat or mutton, as the 
first prime object, and secondly, but 
not less successfully, for the produc- 
tion of long lustrons combing wool, 
not the finest in quality ; hence, the 
greatly developed improvement of 
this sheep for these purposes by the: 
English, Scotch and Irish people:. 
The divergence of the present sheep» 
of that nation from the original type 
of several hundred years ago is fully 
as marked and striking as that of . 
the Merinos from their original type. 
To the breeders of Great Britain be- 
long the praise for the greater part 
of these improvements for mutton 
and for coarse combing wool; al- 
though their American cousins, both. 
in the United States and in Canada, 
are now producing animals for the- 
same purposes from their stock, and 
carrying onward and upward the im- 
provements with unabated zeal and. 
unparalleled success. 

During the last century, and espe- 
cially in the last half of it, importa- 





of fleece. So marked and well estab- 
lished was this improvement, that 
in the past fifty years, in the United 
States, and over the world, this 


stock of sheep has been known as 
the 
AMERICAN MERINO. 


The greatest achievement ever ac- 
quired in the world in an equal 
length of time, as to growth of fleece 
in quantity and quality, has been as- 
tained with these American Merinos. 
Single sheep have been authorita- 
tively known to have produced over 
nine pounds of fine wool, of twelve 
months’ growth, scoured clean ready 
for the cards. These same fleeces 
would weigh twenty to thirty, and 
even over forty pounds to the fleece, 
‘“‘weighed in the grease and dirt,’’ 
as if came from the sheep’s back. 

From small boyhood when he was 
just able to carry a lamb, about 1855, 
on for thirty years thereafter, the 
writer of this cared for lambs and 
sheep of his father’s large flock of 
sheep, mainly in Brooke county, Vir 
ginia, and for his own. However, 
for twenty years of that time he was 
a breeder in West Virginia and Mis- 
souri, of the pure blood American 
Merinos, selected and purchased by 
him in 1865, from the celebrated 
Hammond flock of Vermont. He 
is yet in possession of diplomas 
and medals from State Fairs and 
from the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, for superior 
Merino sheep, and the same for wool 
from his Merino flock, exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition Universelle, in 
1878. During these years he became 
familiar with all sheep history ; with 
the science of breeding and improve- 
ment of sheep, and with their man- 
agement in small flocks in the East- 
ern States, and with large flocks in 
Missouri, in the grazing regions of 
Texas, on the Western plains and on 
the mountains, in all of which busi- 
ness, the development of his own 
flock and of those under his care 
were very successful in every way 
with his practical management. 

In all the world’s sheep history 
down to the last of the nineteenth 
century there can be no brighter nor 
more illustriously successful page, 
written for the same length of time, 
than that which shall truthfully de- 
scribe the great development of the 











tions of these mutton sheep by the 
Americans from the English and 
Scotch flocks have been frequent. 
The selections were often made from. 
the most perfect types of their best: 
flocks, both for mutton and for long. 
lustrous combing wool. The im- 
provements of the stock of these im- 
portations have kept pace in every 
way with those made by any of the 
flocks of Europe. In fact, it is: 
claimed that if there were to be a. 
competition of sheep from all parts 
of the world, that those from the 
United States would lead in the 
awards of merit and likely carry off 
more first prizes than would those 
from any other nation. 

The sheep breeders and wool grow- 
ers of the United States are not satis- 
fied to occupy a second or third. 
place from the front in the science 
and art of their occupation. ‘‘Excel- 
sior’’ is their motto and they are per- 
sistent in seouring a place in the 
world’s line with the foremost in 
progress, if not in advance of it. It 
remains to be seen whether the man- 
agers of the St. Louis World’s Ex- 
hibition for 1903 shall succeed in 
bringing together such an exhibit 
from the flocks of the most success- 
ful breeders of sheep in all nations. 
If they do, it will be an exhibit that 
has never yet been fully attained. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

McDowell Co., N. C. 
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THE CONFORMATION OF THE DAIRY 
cow. 


BY PROF, ANDREW M. SOULE. 


An address delivered before the Rural Science 
Club of the University of Tennessee. 


It does not take a great deal of 
equipment to develop the subject of 
stock-judging, and yet special train- 
ing along this line is highly import- 
ant to every agricultural student. In 
college work, where you take a regu- 
lar agricultural course, we commence 
with the score-card. On each card 
we note systematically the charac- 
teristics of several individuals until 
we become thoroughly familiar with 
the location, shape and form sought 
in the respective points of the dairy 
animal’s anatomy. 

After you have passed the ‘‘em- 
bryonic” stage of the score-card you, 
come to the stage of ‘‘expert judg- 
ing,’’ where you will have probably 








American Merino, especially as a 
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Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
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no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
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policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
tmpartially the wrong condemn.,’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
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culture, poultry raising, stock breeding, dairy- 
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EDITORIAL 


Sectional hatred is steadily dying 
Two Southern States are now 
holding constitutional conventions 
for the avowed purpose of eliminat- 
ing the ignorant negro vote. Ten 





IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The first article in this issue calls 
attention to the importance of stock 
raising in North Carolina, and the 
certainty that the profits of the busi- 
ness will increase just as rapidly as 
do our manufacturing interests. A 
larger per cent. of the people of North 
Carolina are living in towns than 
ever before in our history. and much 
of the food that these townspeople 
consume comes from distant States. 
These things ought not so to be. The 
farmer will lose nothing by watch- 
ing the home market. 

The cow pea ‘goes marching on.”’ 

In this issue an Illinois farmer speaks 
of its increasing importance in the 
North and West, even though the 
Yankee farmer in cultivating it en- 
counters disadvantages that never 
trouble the Southerner. All of 
which goes to prove the soundness 
of Harry Farmer's advice, ‘‘Plant 
just as many cow peas this summer 
as you possibly can.’’ 
As for the rest of Harry Farmer’s 
Talk this week, it is evident that the 
author did not intend to be taken too 
seriously. As he week by week, 
however, gives so much sound ad- 
vice, our readers will pardon him for 
giving free rein to his imagination 
for once. 

“The Fish Commission sees no 
reason why a farmer should not 
raise his own fish as well as his own 
chickens or pork,’’ is the sentence 
with which our Washington corre- 
spondent begins his letter. The 
statement does not sound unreason- 
able, yet very little is ever said upon 
the subject of ‘‘fish farming.’’ The 
U.S. Fish Commissioner, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is, as our report says, 
“always glad to stock private fish 
ponds and furnish instructions in 
furming them.’’ If interested, write 
him. 

In this number we begin the pub- 
lication of a series of articles cn 
‘Sheep Raising in the South.’’ The 
author is Mr. Samuel Archer, for- 
merly of Mitcl e'l county, this State, 
but now residing at Marion. Mr. 
Archer has had thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a Sheep breeder, and with 
what success the medals and prizes 
which he has received from Ameri 
can and European expositions speak 
more loudly than could any words 
of ours. His thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its phases and his 
excellent newspaper style are suffi- 
cient guarantees of the excellence of 





years ago such action would have | 
aroused the bitterest resentment in | 
the North; now the movement at- | 
tracts litile attention and no sensa- 


tionally adverse criticism. 


The North Carolina Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution deserves 
the thanks of all patriotic Tar Heel- | 
for the commendable work in which 
itis now engaged—the publication | 
of “The North Carolina Booklet,”’ 
issued monthly and devoted to State 
history. Two numbers have alre:dy | 
appeared, the first containing a} 
sketch of Virginia Dare by Col. Gra- | 
ham Duves, the second ‘Colonial | 
New Bern,’’ by Mrs. Sura Beaumont 
Kennedy. We trust that this ven- 
ture will win the success it deserves. 


Manufacturing in Narth Carolina 
is on the increase and will continue 
to grow, but it is true, as an ex- 
change observed last week, that ‘‘for 
the life of all men now living the 
agricultural interest will be the chief 
interest in North Carolina.’’ The 
census statistics officially given out 
last week show that only 17.9 per 
cent. of our population is to be found 
in incorporated places, 4.8 per cent. 
more than in 1890. Taking thecoun- 
try over, 47.1 per cent., practically 
half, of the people live in incor- 
porated towns—six per cent. more 
tian in 1890. 


Seldom does a week pass that our 


| Cow’ 


this series of articles. We ure sure 
that our readers will find them of 
great value. 

Prof. Andrew M. Soule’s address 
on **The Conformation of the Duiry 
* admirably supplements 
articles upon the same subject pub 
ia 


three weeks ago. 


the 


lished The Progressive Farmer 
an open secret that our N.C. A. and 
M. C 
to secure the 
aus Professvr of 
without success. 


T me 
‘*Name 


Agriculture, but 
your farm,” is the good 
advice given by the last note on page 
8. A few of the resultant advan- 
tages are mentioned in that note. 
We heartily commend the idea to 
our readers. 

In our opinion, there is some mat- 
ter worth reading on pages 4 and 5 
of this issue. The sonnet, ‘‘Nature,’’ 
is one of the finest of Longfellow’s 
poems. At the bottom of column 2 
is a little anecdote, ‘‘Unsettled,’’ 
which amused the editor very much ; 
we hope that it will afford equal 
pleasure to all our subscribers. It 
may be unnecessary to remind read- 
ers that Dr. Gatling, of whose diffi- 
culties mention is made on page 5, is 
a native of North Carolina. 

Our news columns record the death 
of Governor Pingree, one of the best 
known figures in American politics, 
a courageous man witha clean rec 
ord. And here, before the first 





North Carolina exchanges do not 
record some incident emphasizing 
the need for a reformatory for youth- 
ful criminals For instance, take 
this from a Raleigh newspaper cor- 


bloom is reported from our North 
| Carolina fields, Texas has marketed 
| a full bale of 1901 cotton. A pathetic 
jletter is that from the widow of 
Jefferson Davis, publishe4 on the 














THE NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE. 

Within little more than two weeks 
the July meetings of the County 
Alliances in this State will be held. 
These meetings are important, for 
at them officers to conduct the work 
of the Order in their respective 
counties are to be elected and dele- 
gates named who will meet at Hills- 
‘| boro in August to shape the work 
of the State organization for the en- 
suing year. It is very important 
therefore that every Sub. be prop- 
erly represented at the July county 
meetings. 

Between now and the second 
Thursday in July, every Sub. should 
have a meeting at which plans for 
building up the Alliance should be 
discussed. Those who attend the 
county meeting will then go with | 
suggestions and ideas as to the best | 
method of increasing the member. | 
ship and usefulness of the organiza- | 
tion. 

Let every Sub. send its most ear- 
nest and thoughtful member as dele | 
gate to the County Alliance, and let | 
each county Alliance send the most | 
faithful and enterprising man within | 
its ranks to the State meeting at | 
Hillsboro. The Alliance at this | 
time sorely needs men of safe, prac- | 
ticable, constructive ideas. A false | 
step at this lime might cost much. | 
Let us repeat: as a delegate to/| 
county or State meeting, send | 
your best farmer—not a grumbler | 
nor a schemer, but a man who can | 
plan wisely and has learned ‘‘to la- | 


bor and to wait.”’ | 


re | 


The Alabama Constitutional Con-| 


| people care. 


ithe front, it is in connection with 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


Perhaps no other commencement 
address of the year has attracted so 
much attention as has that of Presi- 
dent Wm. De Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College, delivered before the gradu- 
ting class of Boston University, 5th 
inst. The subject was one that has 
already received considerable atten- 
tion in the columns of The Progress- 
ive Farmer—not so much, however, 
as its importance deserves, and as 
President Hyde keems to have a very 
clear, sane and unbiased idea of 
‘‘Academic Freedom,’’ we’ give be- 
low some extracts from his famous 
address. Said he: 

The question of academic freedom 
did not rises) long as colleges taught 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, for 
the simple reason that people did not 
care one way or the other what was 
taught about these things. Inter- 
ference with liberty comes only when 
subjects are taught for which the 
Now that economic 
and social questions have come to 





them that nearly all our troubles 
have arisen. Theological persecution 
we have wherever institutions are 
tied to creeds; political persecution 
we have spasmodically, in political 
campaigns; but popular interest is 
coming more and more to center in 
social and economic questions. Un- 
less we can come toaclear under- 
standing as to the rizhts and duties 
of the several parties to university 
instruction, professorships of eco- 
nomics and sociology will be as peril- 
ous positions in a democracy as 
chairs of politics ever were in an ab- 
solute monarchy or chairs of theol- 


vention last week adopted a section | ogyin the palmy days of papal power. 
making it unlawful for the Governor | To define the rights and duties of the 
to appoint a member of the Legisla- | parties to such university institution, 
ture to office. Judging hy recent|securing reasonable liberty for all 
comments of press and people, we|and a free course for the truth, is 
are inclined to think that sucharule | the most pressing educational prob- 
would be by no means unpopular in| jem the nineteenth century hands 


By the way, it is | 


mlege hus recently endenvored | 
services of Mr. Soule} 


respondent’s letter last week: ‘A | next page. Nearly all of the leading 
letter to-duy received by the State | actors in the great war drama of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- | 60’s have passed away. Longstreet 
tion from the register of deeds of | and Gordon alone among those that 
Montgomery county told a pitiful| may be regarded us leaders remain 
story. The register saysa 13 year- | with us, and Mrs. ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jack- 
old boy is in jail there for stealing | son and Mrs. Davis among the wives 
his father’s money and trying to get | of these leaders. 

away ; that the boy is a bright little | 
fellow and can probably be reformed, | 
but that he must be sent to some place | 
from which he cannot get away.’’ ‘‘In | 
nearly every county similar cases | 
may be fourtd. The friends of the 

reformatory must keep up the work | 
in its behalf. With proper effort 

from now on, success in the General | 
Assembly of 1903 is assured. 


“The Grange a Factor in Progress”’ 
is the title of a well-written article 
on page 6. Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen especially can study it 
with profit, for what the Grange is 
in the Western and Northwestern 
States, that should the Alliance bein 
North Carolina. Study Mrs. Lee’s 
article ; it may suggest some helpful 
\ideas for Alliance work. 


. 


» 


North Carolina. 


—ae ee . 
MACHINE POLITICS IN THE OLD DOMIN- 
ION. 





Every day some new incident 
proves the correctness of Abraham 
Lincoln's famous saying, ‘*You can 
fool all the people part of the time 
and part of the peope all the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all 
the time.’’ For instance, look at the 
record made in Virginia politics last 
week. Some time ago aman named 
Swanson, wishing to secure the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor, so 


had the earnest support of the power- 
ful railroad corporations of Virginia 
and of the entire party machine, in- 
cluding the two United States Sena- 
tors and seven Representatives. Yet 
at the primaries last week the peo- 





| ple rose in their might; defied cor- 
poration and machine influence, 
turned down Swanson und chose 


his opponent, Montagus, us their 
standard bearer. 


| The time has past when the South- 


}ern people will tamely submit to | 


| - ": . T? 

| boss rule in politics. ‘The people 
lure as much masters now as ever,’’ 
and when necessary they are muking 


their power felt. 


ABOUT FARM PAPERS. 


The crops, soils and climates of the 
United States differ widely, so much 
so that what is good farming doc- 
trine for one section may be entirely 
unsuited to conditions in another 
section. This is why we have al- 
ways avised and still advise South- 
ern farmers to read Southern farm 
papers in preference to those of other 
sections, just as Northern farmers 
read only Northern farm papers— 
not from sectional feeling but from 
a sense of fitness and value. This 
doctrine is also well set forth in the 
following paragraph from a recent 
issue of the Farmer’s Exchange: 

‘Another cause for prejudice 
against the local farm journalsis the 
publication in Southern and South- 
western papers of an ‘Agricultural 
Department,’ edited by a New Eng- 
land syndicate and sent broadcast 
over the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and trom the Red 
river of the North tothe Rio Grande, 
eithe in ‘plate’ form or through the 
‘patent sheets.’ While this agricul- 
| tural news is no doubt good matter 
for the Northeastern section of the 
country, it is not appropriate for the 
Southwest, and the Southern farmer 
who -reads it can but have a poor 
opinion of the paper in which the 
articles appeared. In thecase of the 
‘patent’ papers there may be an ex 
cuse, for the newspaper trust fur- 
nishes the half printed sheet to the 
local people, and the editor only sees 
the contents after he receives it, 
which is generally the duy he goes to 
press. Bat the more prosperous 
papers have no excuse—except ig- 
norance.”’ 





announced himself, and straightway | 


» i 


| over to the twentieth. 

| And whatof the rich man who 
| would make gifts to educatiozal in- 
| stitutions? 

| He may give, or he may not give, 
| but when he has given his money it 
| should be as completely beyond his 





| individusl control as is a thrown 
| stone after it has left the hand. A 
'dénor has no more right to dictate 
| what views an institution shall teach 
‘than a stockholder of a steamship | 
company has a right to direct a pilot | 
how he shall steer the ship to which | 
| a thousand lives have been entrusted. | 
|* * * Neither may he legitimately | 
|draw up a creed or statement of | 
| opinion which the professors in the | 
|institution shall be hound to teach. 
To do that would be like sending a | 
boat to sea with the tiller lashed in | 
und with instructions to | 
' the sailors on no account to touch it, 
leven though the boat might 
ing straight for the icebergs or the | 
rocks. The attempt of a donor to 
dictute the views which a professor | 
| shail teach is to arrogate to himself | 
| the attributes of omniscience, om- 
|nipotence, and immortality ; an ar- | 
rogance of which no mortal would | 
| cure to be guilty. This limitation of | 
a donor’s rights may seem severe | 
and extreme, yet itis the foundation | 
stone on which academic freedom | 
rests. The college must treat every 
donor, actual and prospective, as a 
certain wealthy benefactor of Har- 
vard humorously complained that 
President Eliot treated him. ‘He 
comes to me,’’ he said, ‘for my 
money and my advice, and like the 
women in the Scripture, the one is 
taken, and the other left.”’ 

But a professor has no right to be- 
come an agitator in behalf of views 
and measures which are repugnant 
to considerable portions of the con- 
stituency of the institution—no 
right, Isay, todo these things as a 
professor. If he wishes to do them 
as an individual, he of course has a 
perfect righttodoso. Butheshould 
first handin his resignation. Ina 
free country every man hasa right 
to bea martyr to any cause which 
he believes to be worthy of his indi- 
vidual sacrifice. But no professor 
has the right to lay the institution 
which he serves upon the altar of 
his Own martyr zeal. An institution 
| Stands for the accumulated wisdom 
|of the world. To set that wisdom 
|forth in dze proportion is its prime | 
| purpose. To sacrifice its chief func- | 
| tion for the sake of some special 
| view which an individual may de- 
| sire to advocate is a wrong to the in- 
| stitution which no individual has a/| 
| right to inflict. 
| In placing this limit on the utter- 
| terance of professors, there is in- 
| volved no unreasonable restriction 

of liberty. As has been said, if a 
man feels called upon to become an 


| 
| 


position, 


be muk- | 











agitator, he is free to leave the uni- 


versity, and ought to do so. More 
than that, every professor is at lib- 
erty to give dignified and moderate 
expression to whatever views on po- 
litical and social questions he may 
hold. In private conversation, in 
response to inquiry from the newspa- 
pers, even in a public speech, he is 
at liberty to set forth whatever 
views he hold and feels called upon 
to express. In doing so, however, 
he should never forget the dignity 
and impartiality and courtesy which 
his position as an intellectual servant 
of the public must always impose 
upon him. The question of academic 
freedom at this point is generally 
more a question of manners than of 
morals; more a matter of tone and 
temper and emphasis than of con- 
viction. Membership in a political 
party and trank avowal of one’s 
views on political and social ques- 
tions are perfectly consistent with 
the position of a professor. 
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CREAMERIES IN GEORGIA. 


The Progressive Farmer has many 
times referred to the growth and 
prosperity of the creamery business 
in Northern and Western States, a 
profitable branch of farming in which 
North Carolina farmers have as yet 
shown but little interest. In Georgia, 
however, a number of creameries 
have been established and are being 
operated with profit and satisfaction 
to all connected with them. A re. 
cent issue of the New York Produce 
Review and American Creamery thus 
refers to the matter: 

‘*We have watched with consider- 
able interest the building of several 
new creameries the past year in the 
South, but especially in Georgia. 
Farmers in that section seem to be 
waking up to the fact that there are 
thousands of acres of good pasture 
lands in the State that can be used 
for dairying, and that there is no 
reason why the industry that has 
flourished in the North, East and 
West, may not be quite largely de- 
veloped in the South. 

“In connection with some material 
improvements that are being made 
at the Georgia State University at 
Athens, it is proposed to spend $5,000 
in a dairy and creamery in order to 
give thorough instruction to those 
who want to learn the art of making 
butter as well as to raise profitable 
cows for supplying milk.. Since the 
establishment of the Dixie Creamery 
at Griffin some two years ago, people 
have come to know that gocd butter 
can be made there, and they reason 
that more of the requirements of the 
Southern markets should be mot by 
the home product. Hence one plant 
after another has been started, and 
the creameries and the 
State have alrendy becomeimportant 
industries.’ 
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HOW PINGREE ROSE. 





The press dispatches last week told | 
the following story of ex Gov. Pin. | 


gree, of Michigan, who was hardly 
less farnous as a Shoe manufacturer 
than as Governor. The story illus- 
trates anew the importance of using 
one’s spare time for some good pur- 
pose and of seizing opportunities as 
they come. We quote: 

“Hazen §. Pingree, formerly 
mayor of Detroit and Governor of 
Michigan, who died in London on 
Wednesday, was the founder and 
owner of the largest boot and shoe 
manufactory in the West. He learned 
the trade of shoe making in the dingy 
little shop of a eobbler in George- 
town, now West Washington. While 
a soldier in the Civil War Pingree’s 
regiment camped on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac just beyond the 
acqueduct bridge from Georgetown 
and it was his duty to get the mail 
from the Georgetown postoffice daily. 
Often the mail would be very late, 
and Pingree would kill time talking 
to the cobbler who taught him how 
to mend shoes and finally to make 
them. Pingree earned many an 
honest dollar by cobbling for his 
comrades and from that beginning 
pushed with characteristic pluck and 
brains until he made a fine and en- 
terprising and honest mannufac- 
turer.”’ 


‘“‘Uninvented Inventions’’ is the 
title of a readable article by Francis 
F. Coleman in the July Everybody’s 
Magazine, in which we are told of 
the great problems in electricity and 
mechanics whose solution has not 
yet been attained. A long list of op- 
portunities for the inventor to bene- 
fit mankind and enrich himself are 
stated, buta flying machine is not 
among them, the author taking the 
ground that rapid transit over the 
surface of the land can be attained 
more easily than aerial navigation. 


ON G 
ERS. Row. 


Mr. Harvie Jordan i 
the Southern Cotton Str . 
ciation, and also of the Georgia Se “ ‘ 
Cotton Growers’ Association ne : 
call for the annual meeting of pe 
State Association at Macon i. 
State, on July 12th, among ‘oth. 
things, says: ve 

“By active co-operation 
opening of the cotton seaso 
fall we forced prices for the 
up to the highest level of Prices re 
ceived for many years, Beven. 
eighths of the crop was sold above 
nine cents per pound, and about na 
of the crop at ten cents per pound 
These prices could not have been ob. 
tained if former methods of selling 
the crop had been adhered to ; that 
is, rushing the market ut Opening of 
the season and sacrificing the cropat 
whatever price the spinners and 
speculators felt disposed to pay for 
it. The wide discussion of the Cot. 
ton situation, a better knowledge of 
supply and demand which was placed 
before the producers through the 
work of our association and the press 
generally throughout the South 
placed the producers in Possession 
of facts which they utilized to their 
benefit and the crop was sold ata 
profit. It was the result of an edn. 
cational campaign conducted in the 
interest of Southern farmers, and 
the result the first year gave to the 
South the most prosperous season 
known in a decade. The work of 
the coming convention will be de- 
voted entirely to business. Short, 
ten minute speeches from prominent 
farmers and men in other lines of 
business will take the place of a few 
lengthy addresses which has been 
the custom in the past. Farmers 
from all sections of the State and 
business men in all other avocations 
are cordially invited to be present, 
no matter whether they are mem- 
bers of the association or not. 

“Bankers and merchants are 
equally interested with the farmers 
in securing good prices for the next 
crop. The present rules of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, if allowed to 
continue, will bring wreck and ruin 
to the cotton producers next fall, 
The time has come when Southern 
farmers and Southern business men 
should either force the New York 
Exchange to do a legitimate business 
or shut their quotations out of all 
Southern exchanges. 

‘The United States Census Bureat 
has agreed to co-operate with our 
association in gathering reports from 
|}ginners and ofuerwise assisting in 
| getting correct statistical informa- 
| tin. Mr. 8. A. D: North, 
| Statistician of the Census Bureau at 
| Washington, D. ., 


t the 
ND last 
Staple 





Chiet 


has accepted an 
| lavitation to be present xt our July 
outline the plan 

| his department in securing statistics 


| conventi 


» aT 
it} natu 


|} information trom the ginners. 


| o 
“This co-operation of the gove1 
ment will lend finuncial strength t 


| the movement, will place us in posi 
tion to quickly secure correct infor 
mation as to the sizeof the crop eac! 
season and tuke that feature of the 
business out of the hands of specu!a- 
tors who have heretofore taken ad- 
vantage of our ignorance to keep 
prices depressed. Remember the 
scheme so successfully worked by 
Mr. Neillin the fall of 1899, when 
Southern planters lost $100,000,000 
before they found out the truth, and 
the small farmers, the ones least able 
to bear the loss, were the hardest 
hit. Aneffort will be made to secure 
the usual rate given us heretofore of 
one fare for the round trip. I do 
not see how any farmer with the 
knowiedge of. an increased acreage 
and the fact that every effort will be 
made to reduce prices this fall can 
remain away from the convention or 
refuse to make a determined effort 
to protect his interest by some good 
system of co-operation. Although 
the association is but one year old, 
there is a State organization in all of 
the principal cotton-growing States. 
I will go to Texas on the 23d of July 
to meet the Texas cotton growers in 
convention at Callegn Station. With 
the active co operation of the Texas 
producers, with the same stand taken 
by the producers east of ‘the Missis- 
sippi as was taken last season, the 
price of cotton cannot be controlled 
by the buyers, as they now contem- 
| plate, no matter what the size of the 
| crop.”’ 





At a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Florida State Agricul- 
tural College last week, Dr. T. H. 
Tallaferrc, of the Pennsylvania State 
College, was elected President of 
the College and Director of the Ex- 
periment Station. Dr. Tallaferro 15 
a Floridian by birth, having beeD 
born in Jacksonville. 
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State News. 


a 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Near La Grange last week a negro 
was lynched for attempted assault. 

The survey of the soil of Alamance 
county has begun. It began at Bur- 
lington. 

Wilmington dispatch, 18th: A 
fifty thousand dollar bond issue elec- 
tion for good roads in New Hanover 
county was held to-day and carried 
py a few votes. 

Chartotte News: In Duplin and 
Sampson counties they chronicle 
pirths after this wise: ‘The latest 
addition to Mr. B—’s household isa 
fine little berry picker.”’ 

Sheriff Page of Wake county, says 
it seems to him that this is the worst 
year for farming since 1867, when 
the crops almost failed—if indeed it 
does not equal that bad year. 

It is said that the report of im- 
peachment trial in the case of Judges 
Furches and Douglas will probably 
be in print August 1. There are 
many inquiries for the report. 


Items 0 


Arrangements have been perfected 
for the unveiling of the monument 
at Beaufort, August ist, to Capt. 
Otway Burns, of the noted privateer 


“gnap-dragon,”’ of the War of 1812. | 


Judge Walter Clark will deliver the 
address. 

Col. Olds: The State text book 
Commission has adopted Hydes’ 
lessons in English, 2 books, oneat 22, 
the other at 40 cents, the second 
book as supplementary ; Webster’s 
dictionaries; Milne’s standard and 
elementary ; Moses’ first reader, pro 
vided the price is under 10 cents. 

The taking of evidence in the 
Fowler-Thomas contest for the posi- 
tion of Representative from the 
Third Congressional district is com- 
pleted, and everything isin readiness 
for the hearing before the Congress- 
ional committee 





tion and should result in increased 
efficiency inin our school teachers 
and enlarged attendance upon our 
public and graded schools, as well as 
high schools and colleges. Prof. 
Edwin Mims, of Trinity, was elected 
president of the Assembly and Prof. 
W. D. Carmichael Secretary. 
Clinton has passed through the 
strawberry season and is now in the 
midst of the huckleberry season. 
Sampson has a great crop of big blues 
this year and the money returns for 
them are considerable. The darkies 
have taken to the woods to pick ber- 
ries and there is great demoralization 
of farm labor’, endangering crops, on 
large plantations.—Clinton dispatch. 


A week or so ago we copied from 
an exchange, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the power of interest, an 
item regarding the Wake county 
bond issue, as to the object of which 
our contemporary expressed | its 
ignorance. A friend reminds us that 
it is ‘‘for the purpose of settling and 
paying the floating debt of Wake 
county, incurred for necessary ex- 
penses and outstanding on the first 
day of February, 1901, this debt hav- 
ing been contracted prior to 1898.”’ 

The Marshall Enterprise says that 
one of the most remarkable farms in 
Madison county is the Stackhouse 
farm near Putnam. It contains 840 
acres and has 18 dwelling houses on 
it, most of which are rented out by 
the owners, Amos Stackhouse & Bro. 
The aggregate rents amount to $40 
per month. The sale of hay and 
feed yearly amounts to $1,900. They 
utilize every stick of timber and 
have a good income from railroad 
ties. They also have a saw mill and 
do quite a large businessin the way 
of lumber. 

The fruit crop of North Carolina is 
worth much more than the average 
man supposes. Here is proof from 
the Monroe Journal: ‘‘Mr. John H. 
Blanton sold and caused to be sold in 
Union county last year about 75,000 





fruit cans. That means 75,000 quarts 


| of fruit, vegetables and berries saved 
next December. | 


that otherwise would have been lost. 


or horse power. The hopper will 
hold three bushels ot whole potatoes, 
which will make about 10,000 hills. 
This machine will make potato rais- 
ing much easier and cheaper and 
probably a much larger crop will be 
raised. The machine can be made at 
a cost of about five dollars.—Greens- 
boro Record. 

Charlotte Observer: Our able 
young friend, R. F. Beasley, of the 
Monroe Journal, is delving into old 
records, written or unwritten, to 
preserve the truth of history as to 
the fight at Elizabethtown, in Bladen 
county, in 1781. He will give the 
results of his research in an address 
at the Guilford Battle Ground cele- 
bration on the Fourth of July next. 
Governor Aycock is to speak on the 
same occasion upon the history of 
the Colony of North Carolina from 
1771 to April 12th, 1776. The theme 
is a fruitful one and the speaker is a 
Chrysostom on the platform. A 
rich treat is evidently in store for 
those so fortunate as to attend the 
coming celebration at the historical 
battleground. 

Newton Enterprise: A statement 
has been quite extensively published 
lately that the Democratic ‘ma- 
chine’’ has fixed up a slate for next 
year, including the United States 
Senatorship and -the judgeships. We 
hope this is not correct. Andin 
saying this we use the word machine 
in no carping and disrespectful sense. 
We are a believer in the machine in 
politics. 
this State. But machines should 
confine themselves to their legiti- 
mate field, the management of cam- 
paigns, the check mating and over- 
coming of opponents. 


using their power for one man and 
against another in their own party. 


to the next Democratic 
ing to have him slated in Raleigh. 


the West. 





Every party has one in 


They have no 
business setting up candidates and 


The Western Democrts are entitled 
United 
States Senator and they are not will- 





Locke Craig will not be the choice of 
The other candidates will 
|be F. I. Osborne, Lee 8. Overman, | 


General News. 


‘ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

The Denver, Col., Times says: ‘‘A 
gigantic scheme is under way to 
transfer the railroads of the United 
States tothe government. A West- 
ern financier declares that within a 
few years the Rockefeller, Harriman, 
Vanderbilt, Gould and Morgan inter- 
ests would turn over to the govern- 
ment every line of the railroads in 
the country, the government to pay 
the total value of about $10,000,000,- 
000, a string of banks to be controll- 
ed by the same interests to finance 
the deal.’’ 


In an interview last week, Hon. 8. 
E. Morse, of Illinois, a western Dem- 
ocratic leader, said: ‘The Supreme 
Court’s recent decision presents an 
issue which will be the central ques- 
tion in politics for years to come. 
After we have had a little more ex- 
perience in trying to govern distant 
people by force without their con- 
sent, the voters of this country are 
going to reverse the decision, just as 
they the Dred Scott Decision for- 
ty years ago. Who will be the next 
Presidential nominee? Well, I per- 
sonally favor either Chief Justice 
Fuller or Justice Harlan. 

Already Presidential candidates 
for 1904 are being trotted out. 
Among the Republicans named in 
this connection are: Vice-President 
Roosevelt and Gov. B. B. Odell, of 
New York; Senators Charles W. 
Fairbanks, Jas. B. Foraker and Mar- 
cus A. Hanna, of Ohio; Senator 
Spooner, of Wisconsin, and Secreta- 
ry,of the Navy Long, of Massachu- 
setts. Possible Democratic candi- 
dates include Mayor Carter Harrison, 
of Chicago ; ex-Senator D. B. Hill, of 
New York; Hon. Richard Olney of 
Massachusetts; ex-Senator Arthur 
P.Gorman, of Maryland, and Justices 
Fuller and Harlan, anti-expansion 
members cf the Supreme Court. 


SUFFRAGE IN 


Delegates Scheming—How to Get Around 
the Negro Voter a Puzzling Problem—Par- 
ties Forming on The Color Line. 
Havana, June 20.—So0me af the 

delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention are considering the advisa 
bility of making an attempt to alter 
certain clauses of the Cuban consti- 
tution. The proposed changes are 
in regard to universal suffrage, the 
election of governors of provinces 
and the personal responsibility of 
the secretaries of the President for 
all their acts. 

They propose to substitute for the 
first two restricted suffrage and the 
nomination of governors of provin- 
ces by a central power, and to abol- 
ish the third altogether. Opinion is 
divided at present as to the possibil- 
ity of altering the constitution, 
which says that this can only be 
done by the Congress. In regard to 
universal suffrage, the majority of 
the dédlegates at present seem to be 
in favor of leaving this question 
alone. 

Manuel Sanguilly says that this 
will not make any difference as the 
local cliques are those that rule. By 
having universal suffrage the people 
will be content, but they will not ex 
ercise any real power. 

A radical delegate to the conven- 
tion is quoted as saying: ‘Better 
leave that question alone, as ways 
can be found to prevent the negro 
and other illiterate portions of the 
population from voting. ’ 

Other delegates think the question 
a serious one, as universal suffrage 
will tend to mark the differences be- 
tween the whites and the blacks 
more than ever. Itis claimed that 
this has already occurred in Santia- 
go where, althougha few whites 
lead the blacks, nevertheless parties 
are being formed on the color line. 

The quiet element shrinks from 
the idea of the American troops 
leaving, and it is probable that many 
so-called revolutionists share the 
same feeling. Delegate Alaman says 


CUBA, 





In the Alabama constitutional con- 


the only way to save the republic is 


= 
FORMER GOVERNOR PINGREE DEAD. 





A Prominent Man Passes Away—He Had 
Been Mayor of Detroit And Governor of 
Miohigan—While in The Former Office He 
Inaugurated Many Reforms in Municipal 
Affairs—Equally Aggressive as Governor. 


Lonpon, June 18.—Mr. Pingree 
died at 11:35 to-night. His son was 
the only person present. The body 
will be taken home. The fatal illness 
was a cancerous affection of the in- 
testines. 

GAINED PROMINENCE AS MAYOR. 

Hazen S. Pingree was born in Den- 
mark, Me., in 1840, and worked on 
his father’s farm until he was four- 
teen years of age. He then worked 
in a cotton tuctory, and later in a 
shoe factory. He served in the Union 
army, and atter the wur went to De- 
troit. ‘ln 1866 he helped to establish 
a shoe tactory that later became one 
of the largest tactories of, its kind 
in the West. 

In 1889 Mr. Pingree came_into 
prominence as mayor of Detroit. The 
oflice is unimportant, from__the, na- 
tional,” standpoint, but,, Pingree 
brought himselt into prominence by 
his unique administration. He se- 
cured vacant lots for the cultivation 
of potato patches by the poor. While 
in office he also waged a bitter fight 
against street railways and other 
combinations. 

a, Mr..Pingree was re-elected three 
times, and each time his majorities 
increased. In addition to inventing 
the ‘‘Pingree Potato Patch,’’ and 
forcing railway fares down to three 
cents, he also attacked the gas com- 
panies, and in the end Detroit had $1 
gas. He will always be remembered 
in Detroit, for_his war on combina- 
tions,and the results of this war. 
_In, the spring, of 1893 one ofthe 
greatest political sensations that ev- 
er startledgDetroit occurred, when 
Mayor Pingree accused a number of 
members of the city council of ac- 
cepting, bribes from the representa- 
tive of the electric lighting firm. The 
muyor appeared in the council cham- 
ber one evening and openly accused 
the councilmen. To the astonishment 
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York. He was a major-general of 


loyalists in the War of the Revolu 


tion and became lieutenant-general | 


in the army of Great Britian 


Sanford Express: 


Washington Post: 
B. Adams, who was the Republican 
candidate for governor of North 


| Carolina in the last campaign and is 


Anelection was | 


held here last Monday to decide the | 


(uestion of issuing fifteen thousand 
dollars in bonds to extend and com 
plete the Sanford water works. 


now an applicant for a judgeship in 
the Philippines, was presented to the 
President yesterday by Representa- 


| tive Moody, of the Asheville district. 


Out | 


ot a total registraton of two hun. | 
dred and twenty-three the total vote | 
tor bonds was one hundred and | 


eighty-three. Only one vote was 
Cast against the measure. A number 
of our citizens who voted against 
bonds last year voted for them 
Monday. 


An exchange truthfully says: The | 
Session of the North Carolina Teach- | 
ers’ Assembly heid in Wrightsville | 
last week was the most successful in 
the history of the organization. The | 


addresses of President J. A. Holt, 
Governor Aycock, Dr. T. N. Ivey, 
Editor Bailey, Dr. Venable, Prof. 
Sykes and others were full of interest 
and pungent and powerful. The 
meeting will be an impetus to educa- 


Judge Adams, who is not yet fifty 
years of age, serveda term on the 
district bench and is said to bea 
lawyer of very fine attainments. All 
the North Carolina Republicans in 
dorse his candidacy. The President 
is not yet advised as to the number 
of judicial places that will be created 
in the Philippines, but promised to 
consider Judge Adams’ application. 


Dr. Gregory has just completed 
another very valuableinvention. It 
is an Irish potato planter. The ma- 
chine cuts the potato into two or 
four pieces as may be desired, and 
drops the pieces 12 or 18inches apart 
in the furrow, which is opened by 
two side shovels in the rear. One 
machine will do the work of eight 
hands. It can be constructed to hand 


Judge Spencer | 


ful, but in the long run Senator Mc 
| Laurin will succeed just so sure us 
| the sun rises and sets, because he 
| represents the right principle. 

| “f have grown mighty sick and 
| tired of seeing small politicians run 
North Carolina and other Southern 
States. I suppose hide bound Demo- 
crats will say I am abandoning 
Democratic principles for dollars 
and cents. Let them. it is high 
time that the business or commercial 
menof the South tried to run the 
Southern States on broader lines. 
And we intend to get out ona 
broader beam. 


supported him loyally. 

‘‘North Carolina is making rapid 
strides in a commercial sense, and 
as one of her sons I want to see her 
keep in the forefront in business de- 
velopment. The best interests of 
the country are more to me than the 
personal success of any politician. 
Senator McLaurin has the right idea, 
and he is bound to win. I favor ex- 
pansion and the Nicaragua Canal, 
and I am sick of Bryanism.”’ 





|Cotton Manufacturers 





Manufacturers’ Commission Company of Char- | 
lotte Begins Business First of July. | 


CuarLorre, N.C., June 20.—The | 
Commission | 
Compuny will begin business on July | 


; | 
|1st. This is the company organized | 
/to market the products of Southern | 


| York, will furnish money to cash 


| 
| 


We have had all we | company, George B. Hiss, the Gen- 
want of Bryanism, and God knows I | eral manager, suid to-day : 


| 


| 





mills independently of the Northern | 
commission men. The Manufactur- | 
ers Commercial Company, of New 


the sules of the new company. The 
James Brown Company, of New 
York, will sell for it. Speaking of 
the plan of operations of the new 


“We have assurances of a very 
substantial business to begin with, 
for all of our stockholders are cotton 
manufacturers and as the operation 
of our system becomes more fully 
known the business will increase. 
We anticipate handling a business of 
$5,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum. 
Our company 18 equipped to sell, 
guarantee und cash sales for manu- 
facturers of cotton cloth, yarns, 
hosiery, eto.” 





experimenting in that region. 

“As the oil bearing tertiary stra- 
ta extend eust of the Mississippi and 
Alubama it is not beyond possibility 
that oil may be found in these States. 

“It is impossible now to state ex- 
actly the extent of the oil yielding 
bed which supplies the Beaumont 
wells and this can be only determin- 
ed by drinking experiment. 

“The urea of profitable exploita 
tion of the Beaumont oil field is con- 
fined between the San Jacinto and 
the Subine rivers, east of the Hous- 
ton and West Texas Railroad and 
south of Oil City, Nugdoches county. 
This area may be extended or re- 


| stricted by future exploitation. 


“It is very probable that other oil 
fields may be discovered in the coas- 
tul plain between Beaumont and 
Tampico fields. Here lies a vast ter- 
ritory under lain by the oil bearing 
Eocene formations which has not 
been exploited.’’ y 


A dispatch from St. Petersburg 
announces the birth of another 
daughter to the Czarina of Russia. 


| late, but I never look sick and ev- 
| eryone tells me how well I,am."I ex- 
pect tu spend the winter in New Or- 
| leans, as | have many little matters 
| to glose up before I go to render ac- 
count of the deeds done in the body. 
Iam really happy in reading the no- 
tices of Mr. Davis’ birthday and eu- 
logies on bim.”’ 

Bete ae ee ee 


GEORGIA PEACH CROP RUINED. 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 19.—Accord- 
ing to State Entomologist Scott, 
peaches in South and Middle Geor- 
gia are rotting very fast as a result 
of excessive rain for the past three 
weeks. Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture Wright said: ‘‘We have 
received reports from every county 
in the State, and the peach crop is 
said to be nearly ruined. Not only 
is the peach cropia poor condition, 
bat cotton, melons, and cantelopes 
are also in bad shape. Lice had in- 
fested the cotton and the heavy 
rains have caused it to turn yellow. 
| The outlook now is the worst seen in 
' Georgia in a number of years,”’ 
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The Home Circle. 








NATURE. 


As a fond mother when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half-willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more,— 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 


Leads us to rest so gently, 


that we go 


Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 








THE PASSING OF OLD TIME HOSPITALITY. 


Often we hear elderly people re. 
gretfully remark that real, old- 
time hospitality is passing away and 
that a code of social observance and 
formal ethics has entirely supplanted 
the true spirit of friendliness and 
neighborliness that prompted the 
easy sociability and unceremonious 
visiting of ‘‘ye olden times.”’ 

They say that in those good old 
days peopie could go visiting sans 
ceremony and whenever the spirit 
moved them, with a reasonable as- 
surance of a cordial welcome and a 
hearty entreaty to stay and make 
a “real good, old-fashioned visit.”’ 


Then we are told, the unexpected 
was always expected, and the unin- 
vited guest was not a calamity, and 
the entertaining of one’s friends was 
not made the complex, expensive 
and nerve-racking social feature 
that itis to-day. For be it known 
that visiting and entertaining one’s 
friends in those days was prompted 
by friendliness and good-fellowship, | 
and the desire for the social compan- 
ionship instead of social distinc. 
tion. 

And so we cannot but sympathize 
with the aged, who turn their eyes 
regretfully backward to the easy, 
open handed hospitality of the past ; 
‘for now, O tempora! O mores! we 
may not go visiting unless we 
are especially invited ; then the time 

_of our arrival is intimated and the 
length of our visit is limited, and to 

-everstay that limit is to make mani- 
fest not only our ignorance, but our 
ill breeding. 

The burdens of this our twentieth 
century civilization rest heavily upon 
.us. And we who are young and 
strong and vigorous, who would keep 
step with the procession, have 
learned that we must husband our 

-time. We know that every hour of 

‘the day and every moment of the 

» hour has its allotted task, and that 
we must redeem the time with sys- 
tematic precision. And though our 

‘hearts may turn with longing to 
‘the sweet placidity and the delight. 
‘ful leisure of the old regime, we 
know that it is not for us, and, fem- 
pora mutantur we must needs adapt 
ourselves to the change in time and 
manner. 

We who are toilers upon the high- 
ways and in the byways of life; who 
must bear tue heat and the burden 
of the day ; whoare hurried and hur- 
ried with the duties and perplexities 
of life, have yet the worldly wisdom 
to see that the old-time free-and- 
easy, go-as-you-please visiting of 
older days could not obtain at the 
present time, and that certain social 
restrictions and formal observances 
are the necessity of the times. 

If the lilies of the field—those who 
toil not, neither do they spin—must 
hedge themselves about with a code 
of social restrictions, that they may 
find time for the dispensing of hos- 
pitality in their own way, how much 
more so may we, who must scramble 
for the loaves and the fishes and the 
wherewithal with which we are to 
be clothed. 

It is not that the spirit of hospital- 
ity is dead in our hearts, but rather 
‘that we may be given time to keep 
it alive, andtodisponreit‘'najr pr 
and agreeable time and manner, that 

we, the toilers, must safeguard our 
time against tne inroads of the per 
petual and omnipresent visitor, who 
‘would make us a convenience simply 
for his own pleasure. 

The women of to-day has larger 
‘interests and a broader fielc of action 
than the woman of even fifty years 
ago, and her privileges increase her 
responsibilities. Quite often she is 
housekeeper, home-maker and busi. 
ness wonian combined, and she has 
duties and obligations which can- 
mot be neglected or ignored, even 
-for the entertainment of her dearest 
and most intimate friends. And 
‘thus it comes about that what may 
~geem to elderly people as a deplorable 

_ Wack of hospitality is in reality only 
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|a prudent conservation of our time 
|and a systematizirg of our social 
pleasures and duties. 

And so the city woman elects to 
have her afternoons ‘‘at homé,’’ and 
to give her luncheons and her din- 
ners and her teas, that by so doing 
she may discharge her social obliga- 
tions and have a little time she can 
call her own, and a little season of 
leisure for her home and her family. 
She may not say to her friends, 
‘‘Come any time you please and stay 
as long as you will,’’ lest other and 
more pressing duties or prior en- 
gagements should cause their visits 
to be not only a serious inconven- 
ience to herself, but anything but a 
pleasure to them; and so she elects 
to send her friends a special invita- 
tion to come to her home on acer- 
tain day, and to stay for a stated 
time; and when they arrive she is 
prepared to receive them and to en- 
tertain them in the manner that 
gives them the most pleasure, and at 
the same time with the consciousness 
that their visit was desired and wel- 
come. 


The country woman may not be 
quite so conventional. She may not 
have her afternoon ‘‘at homes,’’ as 
that would be considered as too for- 
mal in a country neighborhood. But 
she may have her afternoon ‘‘com- 
panies,’’ and she may give hef af- 
ternoon teas and dinners, and she 
will on these occasions be much bet- 
ter prepared to give pleasure to her 
friends and to enjoy their society 
than she would an unexpected visit 
when her heart and hands were full 
of other duties. 


Country women are proverbially 
hospitable, and as a rule they will 
gladly welcome their city friends, 
even in the busy season, for a little 
friendly visit, even though their 
coming is unexpected; but quite 
often the pleasure of all concerned 
would be greatly heightened if the 
guests had but awaited a special in- 
vitation at some more convenient 
time, or had even given notice of 
their intended visit. And right here 
I am willing to say that I have know 
of people foisting themselves upon 
their country acquaintances for a 
long stay and at a most inconvenient 
time simply because “it was so nice 
in the country in the summer-time,”’ 
and with no thought of ever return. 
ing the favor by an invitation to 
their home at any season of the 
year. 


But country women are not only 
hospitable, but resourceful ; and re- 
alize that they have not the conven- 
ience of the city markets, they are 
usually prepared for the emergency 
of unexpected company with a well 
filled larder, and many city visitors 
can testify to the cordial welcome 
they have received in the home of 
the busy but hospitable woman on 
the farm. 


And so, although the free and un- 
conventional visiting of bygone days 
is passing away, we may still cherish 
in our hearts the true spirit of hospi- 
tality ; and, too we may add much 
to the beauty and the sweetness of 
life by reaching out the kindly, wel- 
coming hand and drawing into our 
hearts and homes the unexpected 
guest—the triend who crosses our 
pathway on the voyage of life 


‘‘As ships that pass in the night 
And bail each other in passing.”’ 


—Mrs. Clarke Hardy in Farm and 
Fireside. 


UNSETTLED. 


‘Can you tell me what sort of 
weather we may expect next month ?”’ 
wrote a subscriber to the editor of a 
paper ; and the editor replied as fol- 
lows : 

“It is my belief that the weather 
next month will be very much like 
your subscription.”’ 

The inquirer wondered for an 
hour what the editor was driving at, 
when he happered tothink of the 
word ‘‘unsettled.’’ He sent in the 
required amount next day. 











The Progressive Farmer, June 25, 1901. 
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HIS MASTER’S SOBER REQUEST. 


The policeman had given his testi- 
mony, which was unqualifiedly to 
the fact of the old gentleman’s in- 
toxication. Then the old servant 
was called to the witness-box. There 
was a mingled expression of indig- 
nation and determination on his 
countenance. He testified flatly, to 
the surprise of the court, that the 
old man was sober when he came 
home. The magistrate proceeded to 
question the witness. 

“You say that Mr. —— was sober 
when he came home??’’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Did he get to bed alone?”’ 

‘No, sir.”’ 

“Did you put him to bed?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘And he was perfectly sober ?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘What did he say when you put 
him to bed?’’ 

“He said, ‘Good-night.’’’ 

‘‘Anything else?’’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘What was it? Tell us exactly 
what he said, every word.’’ 

‘‘He said as how I was to wake him 
and call him early, for he was to be 
the queen of the May.’’ 

The old man was fined.—The King. 
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HOW THE APPLES WERE SOLD. 


The Washington Post declares that 
half the members of the House of 
Representative busied themselves, 
during a leisure hour, over the fol- 
lowing problem given them by Rep- 
resentative Loudenslager of New 
Jersey : 

A man who had three sons called 
them together, and told them that 
he proposed to make a disposition of 
his property. He said that he had 
one hundred and fifty apples, of 
which he would give fifteen to his 
youngest son, fifty to his second son, 
and eighty-five to his eldest son. 

‘‘Now,’’ he said, “I want you to 
go out and sell these apples at the 
same price, and yet each of you 
bring me the same amount of money, 
and the eldest must fix the price.”’ 
When the Congressmen heard this 
problem they laughed, as if they 
were being imposed upon. 

‘‘I¢ cannot be done,’’ said one. 

‘Ts it a sell?’’ asked another. 

‘Nothing but the sell of the ap- 
ples,’’ replied Mr. Loudenslager. 

With this assurance the statesmen 
began to work. Fora quarter of an 
hour they figured, and then they 
gave it up, as the children say. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Loudenslager, 
“the boys went out on the street, 
and the youngest son met a man who 
asked him what he would sell his 
apples for. 

‘¢ *You must go tomy eldest broth- 
er,’ said the boy, and the man did as 
he was told. 

‘¢«T will sell you my apples for one 
cent a dozen,’ said the eldest brother. 
So he sold eighty-four of his apples 
for seven cents, and had one apple 
left, while the youngest boy sold 
twelve of his apples for one cent 
and had three remaining. 

“Tt was then very easy to comply 
with their father’s requirements. 
The eldest son fixed a price of three 
cents apiece for each of the apples 
left over. He sold his remaining 
one for three cents and had ten cents ; 
the second boy sold four dozen of his 
fifty apples for four cents, and the 
remaining two at three cents each, 
and had also ten cents; while ths 
younger bother sold his remaining 
three apples for nine cents, which, 
added to the one he already had, 
gave him ten cents. 

“So the thee boys complied with 
their father’s conditions, and each 
carried home the same amount of 
money.’”’ 


a 


EVENLY DIVIDED. 


A lesson in arithmetic is no joke— 
a painful reality, rather—yet a Bos- 
ton schoolboy is alleged to have been 
inspired to humor by the very worst 
of the problems in long division. 

After he had failed on the sums 
the teacher set, he asked permission 
to give one of his own. The privi 
lege was granted. 

‘““My aunt has eight children,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and she doesn’t like to favor 
one above another. She was at the 
market the other day, and she bought 
eight apples for them, one apiece; 
but when she got home she found 
she'd lost one apple. All the same, 
she divided the apples so as to give 
each child the same number. How 
did she do it?”’ 





| The class hadn't got along to frac- | 
| tions, and the boy insisted that his | 
So the) 


}aunt knew about algebra. 
| puzzled teacher finally asked : ‘Well, 
| how did she divide the seven apples 
|}8o as to give each of the eight chil- 
dren an equal number?”’ 

' “She made apple sauce.’’—Sel. 


THE BOOKS THAT ENDURE. 


You cannot possibly tell now what 
to read and what .to refuse unless 
you adopt Carlyle’s two years’ rule 
or Waldo Emerson’s one year rule, 
not to read any book until one year 
after it is published. The press 
notices with but few exceptions are 
misleading, fulsome in laudation, in- 
discriminate, excessive and in most 
cases false and unfaithful. The 
publishers gather a few lines or words 
from this or that newspaper of cur- 
rent issues of novels, and parade 
them in bold letters. The novels 
they sell so rapidly and by the hun- 
dred thousands are not much praised 
by the true and faithful critics. A 
book appears, has a big rush for 
three or four months and is shoved 
aside for another new book praised 
beyond all sense. It has come to 
pass in the last few years that Bal- 
zac is a greater genius than Shake- 
speare and George Sand is Balzac’s 
equal. And men are not ashamed 
to indulge in such senseless twaddle. 

There is too much rubbish but not 
enough reading of the great masters, 
the solid and immortal works of the 
Greek poets, the Greek philosophers, 
the best Latins, the best Italians, 
the best of Germany, a few of the 
greatest French authors, and the 
noblest thinkers and most splendid 
poets of Great Britain. There is 
no chance now of making selections. 
There is no literary court of appeals, 
no coterie or academy capable of se- 
lecting the best literature for read- 
ing. The taint is wide-spread and 
the taste uncertain, if we may judge 
from some selections we have seen 
made some time for others. If you 
cannot be aided judiciously and 
wisely in selections of books, what 
must be done? Must imperfect 
tastes be made absolutely vicious 
tastes by the poisonous, rotten pabu- 
lum upon which it feeds? Must there 
be mental gangrene? Must the 
crude, over-praised, inferior books 
be made to forever usurp the noble 
productions of masters? Why have 
the great books survived through 
the centuries? Why are Homer and 
Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripi- 
desand Aristophanes and the chief 
lyric poets of Greece still the de- 
light and comfort of the cultured 
minds of the present? What has 
kept them alive? It is the great 
thoughts, the solemn verities, their 
universal qualities, the splendid 
imagery, the noble eloquence, the 
poetic ardor, the commanding music 
that have eternized the names of 
some of the world’s most famous 
and highest endowed sons. And so 
it has been with the greatest authors 
who have lived since the palmiest 
days of Greece. Dante and Petrarch 
and Goethe and Schiller and Victor 
Hugo and the immortals of the 
British isles have lived through the 
power, originality, beauty, splendor 
and importance of their productions. 
The trouble nowis that the great 
writers are neglected except by the 
studious few—by those, who like 
Alexander the Great, sleep with 
Homer under their pillows, and find- 
ing sublime truths and great ideas and 
magnificent poetic beauties cast in 
the shape of intellectual coin, they 
gather it and treasure it as beyond 
all price. Old Fuller said that ‘’tis 
thought and digestion which makes 
books serviceable.’’ It has been said 
that ‘‘Aeschylus and Aristotle, 
Shakespeare and Bacon, are priests 
who preach and expound mysteries 
of man and the universe.’’ The sub- 
limest of all poets, John Milton, said 
you had ‘tas good kill a man as kill 
a-good book.’’ And so books have 
been praised and treasured by the 
wise and inspired of men. What is 
to be done then, if people continue 
to read the rubbish and neglect the 
best and safest? There is no guild 
of letters to decide. People will 
not discriminate. Mr. Hunt writes: 

‘‘Drop your Doyles and your Bar. 
ries, then ; your Mary Johnsons and 
your Winston Churchills ; aye, and 
even your Hardys and your Kiplings 
fora while. We will assume that 
you know your Shakespeare, but do 
you know Chaucer with his fine hu- 
manity and his glowing joy of life? 
D>» you know Spencer, concentrated 
| essenve of all the romance of the 
| world? Do you know Milton and his 
| stately harmonies? Do you know 
|these marvelous gifts of ‘the spa 
‘cious times of great Elizabeth’— 
| what a modern critic has called ‘the 
| greatest part of the greatest litera- 
|ture in the history of the world?’ 





ure-house, legend, history, epic and 
lyric poetry, drama, folk-lore, fic- 
: oratory, philosophy 





town who is in the seventies. What 
is his mental aliment? Upon what 
great books does he feed? He reads 
the Bible several times a day. He 
pursues a course of historic reading 
every day save Sunday. He is sure 
to read some great poet during each 
week day. He reads regularly the 
best productions of more than twenty 
leading British reviews, magazines 
and literary weekly journals. He 
has in old age gone over Gibbon, 
Phutarch, Macaulay, §Greene’s 
(four volumes), Schiller’s ‘‘Thirty 
Years’ War,’’ Professor Fisher’s ex- 
cellent ‘‘Universal History,’’ and 
minor works. He has read Shake- 
speare every three years, Tennyson 
every three years, each in their en- 
tirety. He has read lately all of 
Milton save the Latin poems. He 
has again read Goethe’s Faust and 
all his dramas, and Dante’s ‘‘Divine 
Comedy,’’ and Scott’s entire poetry, 
which he delights in although now 
despised by certain living critics. 
He reads three or four of the best 
novels each year—Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens now engaging him to the ex- 
clusion of other writers he must ad- 
mire and whose works he has often 
read—George Eliot, Charlotte 
Bronte, Bulwer, Meredith, Black- 
more, Charles Reade and several 
others. He endeavors in reading to 
practice what he would preach. 
He reads the best dead and living 
critics and essayists. He reads 
Hazlitt, one of the very foremost, 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, ‘‘Noctes Am- 
brosianae,’’ Macaulay, Montaigne, 
Carlyle, and some others of the 
past, and of the last two or three de- 
cades, Ruskin, Frederic Harrison, 
Froude, Saintsbury, Gosse, Lang, 
John Morley, Hanley, Birrell, L. 
Stephen, and a half dozen others—all 
British. Among American essayists 
he prefers Poe, Lowell, Emerson, 
Woodberry. He does not give these 
to make the extent of his reading 
known for he has read a thousand 
others no doubt, but to indicate 
what he regards as good reading, as 
the best literature. He of course 
would include biography, a delight- 
ful form of reading, travels, and the- 
ology, but he cannot enlarge here.— 
Wilmington Messenger. 


WHEN POTATOES ARE POISONOUS. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Fai mer. 

The humble but useful potato has 
been a good deal in evidence of late, 
one scientist declaring that under 
certain circumstances it may te very 
poisonous, and another asserting that 
itis likely soon to become extinct. 
Prof. Langworthy of the Agricul- 
tural Department in the Year Book 
just issued, in dealing with the pos- 
sible dangers from eating potatoes 
says: ‘‘Although under ordinary cir- 
nary circumstances potatoes are un- 
questionably a wholesome food for 
most persons, illness is sometimes 
cuused by eating them. Causes of 
acute poisoning by potatoes are by 
no means unknown. So far as can 
be learned the abnormal symptoms 
in such cases were caused by the 
presence of solanin in the potatoes. 
Several years ago 357 soldiers ina 
battalion of the Austrian army 
showed symptoms of solanin poison- 
ing. The potatoes used for food 
were examined. The fresh ones con 
tained a small amount of solanin, 
while those which had sprouted con- 
contained much more, still larger 
amounts being found in the sprouts 
than in the potatoes themselves. 
The potatoes undoubtedly caused the 
poisoning in this case. Potatoes a 
year old which have lain in a cellar 
and shriveled and small potatoes 
which have sprouted without being 
planted are considered especially 
dangerous and should not be eaten. 
If perfectly fresh potatoes contain 
any solanin, the amount is so small 
it does not cause harm.’’ 

More serious is the declaration of 
scientists that the potato is degen- 
erating along with the sugar cane, 
both of which are said to be failing 
from the methods of their cultiva- 
tion, both having been propagated 
for so many generation from buds— 
the sugar cane from the joints of 
stalks, and the potato from the eyes 
of the tuber—that they have al- 
most lost the power of Eroducing 
fruitful seeds. For a century or 
more, during which reproduction 
from buds can be successfully con- 
tinued, the fact that the seeds them- 
selves become sterile or dwindle 
away and disappear, does not seem 
particularly important. Finally, 


Above all, do you know your Bible— | 20Wever, there comes a time, like 
that eternal and unparalleled treas- | t2e present, when a whole species 


and | 3/8 then only by crossing one plant 


shows signs of the deterioration 
which precedes extinction; and it 


with another plant, or one variety, 


with another variety, that the life of 





a, 
d. Buti 
Producin 

©vidently 
Seneration 


the species can be renewe 
the plant has lost its seed. 
faculty, such crossing ig 
impossible, and the de 
must continue to its log; 

This, itis said, has oom eon 
bozh sugar cane and potatoes aoe 
usually failing to ‘set’ their pr 
The same, however, is true of the 
banana, which has had no ie 
within the memory of man and yet 
is flourishing as well or better than 


ever. A.B.M 
Washington, D. C. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer 
The climatic and crop Service of 
the Weather Bureau shows that an 
average precipitation of 8.05 incheg 
of rain fell in North Carolina during 
the month of May, 1901. To get a 
tangible idea of the immense amount 
of rainfall, a little figuring wij) 
show that it would fill a lake as large 
as the average county in the State 
an average depth of 65 feet, and 
then have some water left. D. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT APPLE PROBLEX 


Probably our great ancestor, 
Adam, little thought of the trouble 
he would cause posterity by eating an 
apple. But now the question as to 
how many apples he really did eat 
is a new difficulty. 

How many apples did Adam and 
Eve eat? Was it one, or was it mil. 
lions? When the subject was first 
mooted, the editor very naturally 
replied, ‘“Why, one of course.”’ 

“‘No,”’ said the assistant 
editor, ‘Eve ate one, and 
Adam ate one, too, that’s 

Then the _ sub-editor 
passed along a slip of paper 
on which was written, 
“Eve 81 and Adam 81, 

But the poet, who is a 
man of imagination,capped 
this with, “Eve 81 and 





162.” 


Ei crea sraetrte clasts 893.” 
Then the publisher tried 
his hand, and his contribu- 
tion was, ‘‘Eve 8142 see how 
it tasted, and Adam 812, 
DRS ae ee ree 8,954.” 
But his assistant beat 
the publisher, asserting 
that, ‘‘Eve 8142 see how it 
tasted, and Adam 8142 
keep her company........ 
The poet, who dislikes 
being surpassed as much 
as he hates barbers, came 
up to scratch again with, 
‘‘Kve 8142 see how it tas- 
ted, and Adam 81,242 keep 
her company............. 
Then the humorist, who 
had been listening quietly, - 
handed in his contribution, 
‘“‘Kve 8142 see how it tas- 
ted, and Adam 8,124,210- 
der a husband was he to 
see her eat alone, equals. .8,132,352.”’ 
There the matter rests for the 
present, and we are very thankful it 
does rest.—Saturday Evening Post. 


16,284,” 


89,384.” 


ORDERING EGGS UNDER BIG DIFFICUL- 
TIES, 


Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and a hungry Frenchman illus- 
trates anew the wisdom of the old 
adage : 

He was inan English restaurant, 
and wanted eggs for breakfast, but 
had forgotten the English word. So 
he got round the difficulty in the 
following way : 

“Vaiterre, vat is dat valking in ze 
yard?”’ 

‘A rooster, sir.’’ 

“Ah! And vat you call ze roos- 
taire’s vife, vaiterre?’’ 

‘‘The hen, sir.’’ 

‘“‘And vat you call ze shildrens of 
ze roostaire and his vife?”’ 

‘‘Chickens, sir.’’ 

‘*But vat you call ze schicken be- 
fore zey are schickens?’’ 

‘‘Eggs, sir.’’ 

‘*Vell, vaiterre, bring me two.” 


THE BEST TIME TO ANSWER A LETTER. 


The best time to answer a letter is 
while you are under its spell, and be- 
fore your interest in it has grown 
cold. Home letters should be regu- 
lar. The glow and impulse of love, 
stimulated anew, will be responsive- 
ly stirred, if the reply is not toolong 
deferred. I am always sorry for 
families who suffer the lines of com- 
munication between them to weaken 
or rust because of carelessness in 
writing, and many a time my heart 
has achéd for the disappointment 
visible in an old face, when some 
young Jean or Molly, whose letter is 
wistfully anticipated, has forgotteD 
to send it at the right time.—Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal for June. 
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children’s Column. 


THE RIDE TO BUMPVILLE. 





‘hat my knee was acalico mare 

Play fied and bridled for Bumpville ; 

Leap to the back of this steed if you 
dare, . 

And gallop away to Bumpville ! 
hope you'll be sure to sit fast in 
your seat, ‘ Ae 
this calico mare is prodigiously 


r 
Fo ony 
And many adventures you're likely 
to meet 
As you journey along to Bump- 
ville. 
This calico mare both gallops and 
trots 
While whisking you off to Bump- 
ville ; 


she paces, she shies, and she stum- 
ples, in spots : 
In the tortuous road to Bumpville ; 
And sometimes this strangely mer- 
curial steed 
Will suddenly stop and refuse to pro- 


cee : ; 

Which, all will admit, is vexatious 
indeed 

When one is en route to Bump- 
ville ! 


she’s scared of the cars when the 
engine goes ‘“Toot !”’ 
Down by the crossing at Bump- 
ville ; 
You'd better look out for that treach- 
erous brute ; 
Bearing you off to Bumpville! 
With a snort she rears up on her 
hindermost heels, aad 
And executes jigs and Virginia 
reels— ; 
Words fail to explain how embar- 
rassed one feels 
Dancing so wildly to Bumpville! 


It’s bumptybump and it’s jiggtyjog, 
Journeying on to Bumpville ; . 
I's over the hilltop and down 
through the bog 
You ride on your way to Bump- 
ville ; 
It’s rattletybang over boulder and 
stump, 
There are rivers to ford, there are 
fences to jump, 
And the corduroy road it goes bump- 
tybump, : 
Mile after mile to Bumpville ! 


Perhaps you'll observe it’s no easy 
thing 
Making the journey to Bumpville, 
Sol think, on the whole, it were pru- 
dent to bring 
An end to this ride to Bumpville ; 
For, though she has uttered no pro- 
test or plaint, 
The calico mare must be blowing 
and faint— 
What's more to the point, I’m blow- 
ed if Iain’t! 
So play we have got to Bumpville! 
—Eugene Field. 


































THE SPARROW HAWKE. 

There are the pigeon hawk, the 
broad-winged hawk, goshawk, marsh 
hawk, red-tailed hawk, and the red 
and the black-shouldered hawk, in 
addition to those mentioned; but 
perhaps the sprrrow hawk is best- 
known of our ordinary birds of prey. 
While the smallest, he is the most 
daring. In fall and winter he 1s like 
the poor—always with us. 
The sparrow hawk prefers the 
fame section, and may be seen perch- 
édin the top of a tree or on a gate- 
post, and sometimes he makes a raid 
onthe barnyard. These birds make 
their nests in a hollow tree or ina 
lif. The eggs are from four toa 
half dozen, white, spotted, or striped 
With brown. They sometimes utter 
&shrillcry while soaring. I do not 
believe there are many hawks that 
would refuse a chicken if it were 
‘venient. All are called ‘‘chicken 
hawks,”’ 
Description: The sparrow hawk 
ten or eleven inches long, the 
‘mallest of the hawks; the head, 
back, and upper part of the tail are 
ght red usually ; the wings are dark 
ue, with white and black stripes 
Aad spots across them ; a broad band 
of black runs across the tail, and the 
cutside feathers and tips are trim- 
fed with white; the beak is blue, 
‘ud the feet and legs are of an 
range color. The female is not so 
mghtly colored as the male. 
Just here it may be said that the 
eer ver can tell to what group many 
» our birds belong. 
tf the feet are webbed, the bird is 
Swimmer, 

If the legs are long like the green 
*ton’s, he is a wader. 
Se = —_ is strong and hooked 
te oe 8, he isa bird of prey. 
food two toes extend forward 
* ° backward, as in the case of 
~ Woodpecker and tomtit, he is a 


eee Will T. Hale, in Nashville 
. Yocate, 


Mend boy,” said a father “to his 
liten Son, ‘treat everybody with 
a — ®ven those who are rude to 
rrten °F remember that you show 
: ten to others, not because they 
me WON, but because you are 


i 


work early and stay at 


Get to your 
' an - . 
you will Win.—Philip Armour. 





Christian Life Column. 


THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 





A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly. 
“Oh, —* take my hand,” said 
she, 
‘‘And then the dark will all be 
light.”’ 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is 


day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as 


we, 
And faith is small, and hope delays ; 
Take thou the hands of prayer we 
raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee ! 


~John G. Whittier. 


— a + 


HOW TO CONQUER. 


Those of us who are inclined to 
give up to discouragement when 
things go wrong might learn a help- 
ful lesson from a young woman who 
had left home because her father 
was a drunkard. When she became 
a Christian, however, she announced 
her intention of returning and doing 
what she could to reclaim him. 

“But what will you do when he 
finds fault with all your efforts to 
please him?’’ some one asked her. 

“Try a little harder,’’ she answer- 
ed, with a soft light in her eyes. 

‘*Yes; but when he is unreason- 
able and unkind you will be tempted 
to lose your temper and answer him 
angrily. What will youdo then?’’ 

‘Pray a little harder,’’ came the 
answer, with a fearless ring in the 
words. 

The discourager had one more 
arrow in his quiver. ‘Suppose he 
should strike you as he did before? 
What could you do but leave him 
again?’ 

“Love him a little harder,’’ said 
the young Christian steadily. 

It is pleasant to add that her splen- 
did faith conqured. Through love 
and prayer and patient effort her 
father was not only reclaimed from 
his besetting sin, but proved Christ’s 
power to save to the uttermost all 
that come unto Him.—Ex. 





ARE YOU BECOMING BETTER}! 


Is life decreasing or increasing? Is 
it growing richer or poorer? The 
ordinary cheap philosophies assume 
that life is like a fire which speedily 
reaches the fullness of its heat, and 
then fades and fades till it goes out. 
The high philosophy which gets its 
light from God believes that life, as 
it moves deeper and deeper into God, 
must move from richness into rich- 
ness always. All that we 
believe is but the promise of the 
perfect faith. All that we do is great 
with its anticipation of the complete 
obedienc$. All that we are but gives 
us suggestions of the richness which 
our being will attain. Those mo- 
ments make our real, effective, en- 
thusiastic life. They create the ful- 
fillment of their own hopes and 
dreams. O cherish them! O believe 
that no man lives at his best to whom 
life is not becoming better and bet- 
ter, always aware of greater and 
greater forces, capable of diviner 
and diviner deeds and joys !—Phillips 


Brooks. 
ee Set ee 


Eternal self-communion is our des- 
tiny. Shall it be communion with 
selves that we must abhor or despise, 
or with selves into which we can 
look with gratitude and gladness?— 
A. P. Peabody. 


Tne Christian life is one of faith, 
hops, love obedience—the life of God 
in the soul of man. We are born 
into that life by a determination to 
obey God and do His will. We grow 
up by daily obedience, daily trust, 
daily prayer.—James Freeman Clarke. 


The universal love and the spirit 
of joyful service toward all is the 
strongest and holiest tie thou canst 
have with thy friend, and begets the 
deepest satisfaction. I come 
unto my friend as toa shrine, and 
my friend unto me.—Trinities and 
Sanctities. 

All things else are uncertain, and 
we drift and wander in them—life, 
love, hopes, fortune, fame, friends, 
all we pursued, day by day we lose. 
One thing only lasts—God’s work on 
our spirit, and the work we do by 
walking in His truth upon the world. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 


The Christian life is neither a 
dogma nor an action, but a certain 
tone of thought and sentiment, a cer- 
tain purity of desire and simplicity 
of aim, a certain holiness of affection, 
spirituality of devoutness, humility 
of self-dedication—James Drum- 
mond. 
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Miscellaneous. 


HOW DOCTOR GATLING FINALLY SUC- 
CEEDED. 





In spite of a trade with an unhappy 
name there is a kind of humane sec 
ond thought in the ingenuity of the 
death-instrument maker. He may 
invent something so terrible as to 
make war impossible. This view 
lends an interest to the work of Dr. 
R. J. Gatling, the creator or the 
famous gun that fires two hundred 
shots a minute. Our surprise to be 
told that he is really a tender-hearted 
man grows less when we know how 
he was first led to conceive his mur- 
derous weapon. 

Seeing the train-loads of wounded 
and wrecks of regiments return from 
the front during the great war for 
the Union, he thought of the waste 
of industry and time and life in 
sending so many men into a deadly 
service. If war must slay, whata 
saving would be a single firearm that 
would shorten the slaughter from 
months to minutes, ann finally ap- 
pall contending armies so that they 
would refuse to face it. 

Dr. Gatling was a man in middle 
life then, but from theage of twenty- 
one he had shown skill as an inven- 
tor. The first fruit of his genius was 
a steamboat propeller wheel. He 
had also originated several labor- 
saving devices for use in cotton cul- 
ture, and patented a hemp-breaking 
machine and a steam plow. He is 
eighty years old now, and still in- 
venting. Lately Congress voted him 
$40,000 for his proof experiments in 
a new method of casting cannon. 

When he invented his propeller 
and took it to Washington he found 
that Ericsson had just secured a 
patent for a similar design, and all 
his labor was thrown away. A few 
years later he lost two-thirds of the 
money he had realized—and invest- 
ed—from the sale of his wheat drill. 
After he completed the ‘Gatling 
gun’’a fire destroyed all his work 
and his patterns. When, a year or 
two later, he had duplicated his pat- 
terns and placed an instrument be- 
fore the pubiic, a rascally agent ran 
off with every cent of the sales.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 





THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


A half-developed human being is 
not a man; and, without a broad 
liberal education, a man is not likely 
to develop all his faculties. One of 
our great bishops said that if his 
son had chosen to be a blacksmith, 
he would still have sent him to col- 
lege. We do not think the question 
of how much money one can make 
thereby should influence one’s de- 
cision whether to go to college or 
not. It is simply a question of de- 
velopment, whether the acorn wants 
to become a scrub oak or a giant 
among trees. Inthe greed for gain, 
many a boy has been taken from 
school and put into a store or office 
when he had scarcely acquired the 
rudiments of an education, seriously 
imperiling his chances of becoming 
aman. Hundreds of wealthy and 
prominent men, to-day, would give 
half their wealth if they could go 
back to boyhood and get a collegiate 
training. A New York millionaire 
told the writer that he would give a 
million dollars for even a medium 
education. He said he had been put 
to work when a boy, without any 
chance to go to school, and that the 
lack of knowledge had mortified and 
handicapped him all his life. 

Will an education pay? Willit 
pay a rosebud to unfold its petals 
and fling out its fragrance and beauty 
to gladden the world? Just as surely 
will it pay a youth to get as liberal 
training as he can. No stunted life 
pays, when a larger and grander one 
is possible.—Success for June. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE TWO SLEEVES. 


One must be unusually quick-wit- 
ted to endure the cross-examination 
of a skilful lawyer. In an action 
for payment of a tailor’s account, a 
witness swore that a certain over- 
coat was badly made, one sleeve be- 
ing shorter than the other. 

‘*You will,’’ said the lawyer, slowly 
rising to cross-examine, ‘‘swear that 
one of the sleeves was shorter: than 
the other?’’ 

“JT will,’’ said the witness. 

‘‘Then, sir,’’ thundered the lawyer 
quickly, with a flash of indignation, 
“T am to understand that you posi- 
tively deny that one of the sleeves 
was longer than the other?’’ 

Startled, the witness said: 
deny it.” 

A storm of laughter ensued. After 
it had died away, the lawyer said 
meaningly : 

“Thank you, sir; I’ve no more 
questions.’’—Selected. 
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THE TYPICAL CAUCASIAN. 


—— 


To Represent the Type, the Photograph of 
Zebulon Baird Vance is Selected. 

On page 24 of Maury’s Elementary 
Geography, Revised, there is an ex- 
cellent picture of Senator Zebulon 
Baird Vance. Underneath the pic- 
ture is written, ‘‘A Caucasian.”’ 

In a conversation with Prof. R. B. 
Hunter, supervisor of county educa- 
tion, the agent of the Maury Com- 
pany told an interesting story of 
how the picture of Senator Vance 
happened to be in the geography. 
When the geography was revised a 
committee was appointed to select 
a photograph that would serve to 
faithfully delineate the type of each 
race. To obtain the composite ele- 
ment, or to get a picture that would 
best serve to portray the varying 
features of the Caucasian, the com- 
mittee selected 100 photographs from 
various places in Europe and 150 
from America. In writing to the 
photographers the committee re- 
quested that they select the pictures 
they considered as representative of 
the Caucasian. 

It is singular that six American 
photographers chose the photograph 
of Senator Vance as that of a typical 
Caucasian. 

When the committee came to make 
a selection from the 250 photographs 
they reached their decision by gradu- 
ally discarding photographs that 
were comparatively unsuitable. At 
the last the six photographs of 
Vance remained, which indicated 
that the choice of the committee was 
unanimous. 

To those who have seen Senator 
Vance or his photographs the con- 
clusion of the committee is not sur- 
prising. His physiognomy embodied 
the best and strongest in the Anglo- 
Saxon, who is dominant among Cau- 
casians.—Charlotte Observer. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
W. Chester, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


’ President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N.C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. ©. 


N. C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John 8S. Cunningham " 
hams, N.C. g ,» Cunning: 


Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, Battleboro 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; | Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
WPresident—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N. C. 

Door keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


Pittsboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 

Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh. 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 
Warren, J. S. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr. Balm- 
sere. 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
in Sherman, 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
N: Cc, 
Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


= ( 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


S. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo.‘T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS. 


Commissioner—S, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Chargeof Immigration—J. W. 
Thompson, 

State Veterinarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and jBotanist—Franklin Sher- 
man, 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 








N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 
Secretary—Frank E. Emery, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
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ITISAPITY SO FEW WOMEN 


Are Entirely Free From 
Pelvic Catarrh. 





Miss Anna Carsten, Clayton, Il. 


Miss Anna Carsten, Clayton, Ili.,says: 

‘*Your Peruna did me so much good. 
I believe I should have been dead by 
this time had I not used it. I am feel- 
ing so well now. I have not taken any 
medicine for four or five months. ] 
can cheerfully recommend Peruna to 
my friends.’’ 


Everywhere the people, especially the 
women, are praising Perunaasa remedy 
for all forms of catarrhal difficulties. 

Roxa Tyler, Vice President of the IlLli- 
nois Woman’s Alliance, writes from 910 
East Sixtieth street, Chicago, II1., the 
following: 


“During the past year I gradually lost 
flesh and strength until I was unable to 
perform my work properly. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies, and finally Peruna was 
suggested to me. It gave me new life 
andstrength. Icannotspeak toohighly 
of it.” € 

The extreme sensitiveness of the mu- 
cous lining of every organ of a woman’s 
body is well known tophysicians. This 
explains why, in part at least, so few 
women are entirely. free from catarrh, 
Peruna cures catarrh wherever it is 
located. 


Send for free catarrh book. Address 
Dr. Hartman, Columbus, Qhio. 


PATENTS 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 














My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
tions le. Atty’s fee not due un’ tent 

is secured. PERSONAL A' [ON GIVE: 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. 
receive special notice, without charge, 
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F G SIGGER 918 F St., N. W. 
eo Ue gy WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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$ Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é of any man’s money? : 
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TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 





NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of TH PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
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Mention this paper when you write. 





ADMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. 


Having qualified as administrator of the es- 
tate of Mrs. S. P. Polk, deceased, of Wake 


County, N. C., I hereby notify all persons owing 
said estate to make immediate settlement with 
me. And all persons having claims against 
said estate are asked to present them to meon 
or before June 15, 1902, or this notice will be 
plead in bar of their recovery. 

D .H. BROWDER, 

Administrator. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee and other States to 
solicit subscriptions, privately 
or at public meetings, in season 
and out of season. 

Ke” Work for Premiums or for 
Cash Commission. Agent must 
himself be a subscriber. If in- 
terested, write for terms. Ad- 
dress: 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Ra.zian, N. C. 


Winston, N. C. 












Estab. ==='32 SCALES of every description. Sat- 
TMM, Write tor prices. JESSE MARDEN 
Vike i r . 

et GARDENS) 109 8. Charles Bt, BALTIMORE, MD 





Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


—i— 


What Would Jesus Do?” 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful”? 
book have been sold. 
—O— 
In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 


and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 

("To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


soeecveeas TEN CENTS EXTRA, 


¢/WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


j@¥"To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


weauceeane FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0, 








We manufacture all sizes and 


styles of SAW MILLS AND 
MACHINERY. Write for cir- 


culars and prices. 








REGULAR [@})/O,O 08202008008 


































| you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. :: 3 3 : 


4@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C, 
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WINSTON-SALEM 
send both for one year. § SALEM IRON WORKS, eee ae 
on 
%5|NAMEOF PAPERAND PLACE| 8y 
g 2 OF PUBLICATION. 4 5 
8 ig | (“8w” semi-weekly, “‘w” weekly, = 
2 hd “sma” gembeionthly, BS ; 
Pa m” monthly. fo} F d F S : 
Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
$2.00 Detroit Free Press (Fam.) ‘‘sw’”’ 1.75 
2.00 | Practical Farmer (Agri) ‘tw? 1.75 
2.00 | Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News| 1.90 SHOU LD READ ! 
2.00 Ane Constituticn, Mtge)? |. conssenee a a 
1,50 ome an ATM, “BIN””’.....ccorereres d 
1.50 | Farm and Fireside, “sm”’............ 1.40 ? i 
3.00 Woman's Home Companion, m.. 4 The following books combine 
2. TATMETS VOICE, W.......0sesereerrrerereeee ‘ 
2:00 | Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........| 1.65 the results of the very latest and 
2.00 Hoard’s . hl eon . 1s best science with the best skill 
2:00 | McClure’s (Literary) m 190 | Of practical farm work and man- 
4 ped a goo 190 agement. Each one is written 
tah | ae Suttaglm ti]| ropatation for long continued 
4. e Outlook, m......... 38. repu 
8.00 Breeders’ Gazette, w. 2.50 : : 
3.50 | Review of Reviews, 38.30 and conscientious work. Every 
$.09 The Century: isgses see ° 4 volume is readable, simple, clear- 
4.00 The World’s Work, m........... woveees . : 
50 | So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m.,| 1.40 cut, practical, up to date, and 


throughly scietific and reMable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 


A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1,25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers..........:.s0-s00 1.00 
Practical Agriculture.............css+sssmesnees see see 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. O. 
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The Progressive Farmer, June 25, 1901. 
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Correspondence. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XXXI. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Harry Farmer will give some of 
his thought on the future of agricul- 
ture. Of course, he has some ideas 
that may seem funny ; some of them 
will be realized while others will 
come to naught. 

It is his belief that nearly all the 


farms will become smaller, as 
it will be out of the power 
of one person to do what is 


necessary even on a few acres. 
But the great crops realized by a few 
now will be greatly increased by the 
farmer of the future. A great deal 
of the work will be done by machin- 
ery. The public roads will have 
street cars on themrun by electricity 
just as we find to-day in cities. We 
think now that liquid air will be 
used torun plows and other farm 
machinery in the place of the horse 
or mule. A large factory will be 
erected in convenient places and the 
electric cars loaded and carried all 
over the country. Just think of 


the farmer getting out of bed and 


mounting his bike and running down 
to the car with atin bucket to get 
some liquid air to run his plow with 
instead of going to the barn and 
feeding his horse! 

His barn will be so arranged that 
the cattle and other stock will be 
given their feed at regular hours 
without having to‘-goaboutit. This 
can be done by a clock that will 
dump in hay one hour and bran, etc., 
the next hour. The water will be 
running through all the time, so 
that a good draught can be taken by 
the animals any hour that they 
want it. 

Oil stoves will take the place of 
wood and coalin the kitchen. The 
cook can prepare everything that 
she (some times he) wants for break- 
fast and place it in the stove; then 
next morning she can touch a but- 
ton and turn on a current and light 
the fire in the stove and take an- 
other nap while breakfast is cook- 
ing. Ladies, won't this be nice? 

One of the greatest discoveries 
will be ina plan to destroy insects. 


When the grasshoppers ure eating | 
up the crops in the field one or two | 


will be caught and the germs of ma- 
laria or diphtheria injected into their 
bodies, 
turned loose to 
the whole field, and have the 
army down at one 7 t 
them to rise no 

spring nes and Mr. Bb 

his appeurance, he 

and ven roerm oO] j 
will be easily « 

neig 

terrible. disease 

dition ti n@ 


more. 


whi 
go n I’ 7 9 { 

h pes n i’ 
future 
supplied every spring with « 
germs, with which he will i 
his 
bud worm &£0 ¢ i 
Now as to the farmer himself he will 
be vaccinated and made disease prooi 
so far as common diseases are con 
cerned, and be surreunded by sani 


corn to make the bill bug und 


ick that t y wiil die. 


to wear out. But new diseases will 
come which will keep the doctors 


-from perishing: and the population 


from becoming too dense. 
We could describe: some of these 
things which -will surely.come to 


- pass, but we will wait until another 


time. But while you waft, plant 
just as many cow, peas thissummer 
as you possibly can. f 
HARRY 
Columbus Co., N. C. 
The Tillman-McLaurin squabble 
seems to have blown over at last, 
which means disappointment for 
those individuals who find nothing 
so much to their taste as a fierce, 
fast and furious fight. For my part, 
I was‘ inclined to hope that there 
would be such a fight, and that asa 
result both Tillman and McLaurin 
would be retired and succeeded by 
two better representatives of South- 
ern manhood. Tillman, I think, is 
too nearly a bullying boss, while Mo- 
Laurin is too nearly a soldier of for- 
tune in politics.—Subscriber, Wake 
Co., N.C. 
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FARMER. 


When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 


after which th will be | 


| other mun has sucrificed his freedom 


s43 ; lin thought or right action, c 
tary conditions so that lie will live | thought © ‘ 


THE GRANGE A FACTOR IN PROGRESS. 





What the Grange ig in Western States and 
the Alliance in the Carolinas. 


MRS. MARY E. LEE. 








Whenever two Americans get to- 
gether a struggle for supremacy be- 
gins. It does not manifest itself in 
angry look or war like gestures. It 
is seen in the effort to acquire a lit- 
tle more gain than the other fellow, 
and never an Ivanhoe contested more 
fiercely for the hand of the fair 
Rowena, than do these modern 
knights for the favor of the fickle 
goddess, Fortune. This getting to- 
gether and the resultant contest has 
spanned our continent with railways 
and vast canals, built palaces and 
furnished them with goods that 
would rival a king’s ransom ; dotted 
our land with churches, schools, col- 
leges, libraries and museums that 
make the old world civilizations 
stand agape with wonder, it has 
built beautiful rural homes, fitted 
with modern conveniences; laid out 
farms and put therein cattle, sheep 
and horses whose worth would rival 
the wealth of the Cvesars. It has 
pitted American bred cattle and 
American bred sheep against the 
choicest product that England and 
Scotland can boast, with the chances 
of finally winning in the hands of 
the resourceful and energetic Ameri- 
can. 

Had Solomon seen the wonderful 
effect of afew modern men getting 
together, he would not have stopped 
to observe that ‘‘Iron sharpeneth 
iron; so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his friend.’’ He would 
have proved it by getting them to- 
gether just to see how much they 
could accomplish. The getting to. 
gether was the rub with the farm- 
ers. Generations of isolation where- 
in each farmer seemed responsible 
only for his own small farm, when 
he apparently had no public duties 
aside from filling small local offices 
and occasionally sailying out to sub- 
due u predatory band of Indians, did 
not inspire in him confidence in the 
power of numbers combined. to- 
gether, not for occasional battle for 
events 


wall of self defense. Recent 








have proven that his fight for self 


| preservation to be effectual must be 
|continuous: that he must labor not 
lonly to produce fine crops, but he 
jmust ses that he has a good marke 
for ti e prodt Heis studying 
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mttle for right He knows that b‘ 
going into the Grange he nor no 


mse- 
quently the Order is not a tool of | 
some whim or wild fancy. | 
What concerns him the most is, that | 
whenany vital question which affects | 
the farmers’ interests arises, there | 
is a band.of the most intelligent | 
farmers ready to tuke it up, to study | 
it in all its various shades of mean.- | 
ing, and after thus studying and dis- 
cussing it, and getting the views of 
men of all sections of the country 
upon it, modifying or enlarging it as 
keems best, to push it toits legiti- | 
mate conclusion. It is this know’-| 
edge of the power that numbers give, 
that makes the farmar confident and 
courag ous in spite of all oppositior. 
What the Grange has done in 
securing State and National legisla- | 
tion, is or ought to be known by | 
every reading farmer. Not ts know 
the work of the only organization | 
that has defied and overcome the ob 
stacles to its progress, argues lament- | 
able ignorance in those who have re- | 
ceived unnumbered benefits from it. | 
Whatit might do with a large per | 
cent. of the intelligent, honest tarm.- | 
ers in it, one can only conjecture. In 
the light cf its past progress and its 
present high state of efficiency we 


man’s 





| coufitry as in its own select circles, 


must believe its power to do good 
great. 

The Grange is securing better 
schools. Farmers are realizing that 
farming is something more than an 
important accident, that it can be 
made to yield returns in pleasure, | 
money and brain power that few | 
other occupations give. And they | 
are struggling to give their sons and | 
daughters a better education that | 
they may be enabled to obtain these 
increased enjoyments. Many Granges 
are founding libraries, so that the 
Grange hall becomes not only the 
club house of American farm life, 
but the intellectual center as weli. 
In the Grange hall are held enter- 
tainments of various kinds. Lec- 
turers, such as would do credit toa 
good-sized town, are brought here to 
contribute to the enjoyment of the 
‘farmer. Indeed, in many instances 
the town is not slow to come to the 
country to gain intellectual food. 

Contact with one another is en- 
hancing the natural graces of our 
sons and daughters, rubbing off the 
rough corners and the mannerisms 
so common to young people. This | 
social contact, adding grace and dig. | 
nity as it does, is breaking down the 
barriers between the town and coun- 
try. The town finds as much grace 
and culture and refinement in the 
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and is glud to go to it, and have the 
country come to the town. Both 
can meet oncommon ground. Neither 
is awkward or constrained. Euch | 
gives and receives and is happy in 
the exchange. Here I find one of 
the chief advantages of the Grange. 
No one can doubt the brightness nor 
acuteness of the country youth who 
watches him winning laurels in col- 
leges and in after life. But any one 
who has been through the trying or- 
deal, will tell you that the fiercest 
struggle he had in his early coliege 
career was not with his lessons— 
those he could easily master—but 
with his bashfulness, and his inabil- 
ity to tell logically the result of his 
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study. He knew, and he knew that 
in a broader and fuller} 


young 


man, the lesson assigned him. It 
does not contribute to his peuce of 
mind to know that he is gradeidown 
because he lucked self-confice 
The Gi Inge is training mem 
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interests 
The real work of the Grange is 
|written in iiving letters of hght 


| wherever a strong orgauuization ex 


ists. Its powe r for 


better sehools and churches, better | 


Od Is seen In 


farms and stock, happier faces, and | 
happier homes. Aftcral. it 1s only 
the logical outcome o! wu band of in- 
telligent, hopeful sturdy men und} 
women, anxious tu hasten in every | 
way possible tuut good time— 


| 
| 


“When miu to man the world o'er | 
Shall Liothers be for a’ that.” 


ae | 

‘he true foundation of republican | 
government is the «qual rights of | 
every citizen in his person and pro § 
erty and in their management.— | 
Lhomas Jefferson. | 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for | 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. | 

F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Tolede, O. | 

We the undersigned, have known F, J. Che- | 
mey for the last 36 years, and believe him per- | 
fectly honovable in all business transactions | 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- | 
tions made by their firm. | 
West « Trvax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. | 
WaLpina, Krnnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 

ists, Tolede, O. 

Hal!’s Catarrh Oure is taken internally acting 
directly upon the d and mucous surfaces 
the system. Priee, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 

te. Testimonials fre | 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


N.C. COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 
JACKSON. 

Our next regular county meeting 
will be held on second Thursday in 
July, 1901, with Sylva Sub. at Bry- 
son’s School House. Let all Alli- 
ance people come out and let us have 
‘ta good old fashioned time.’’ 

T. M. FRIzELL, Sec’y. 
WAKE. 

Wake County Alliance will meet 
in The Progressive Farmer office, 
Raleigh, 11:30 a. m., Thursday, July 
llth. It is hoped that representa- 
tives of all Subs. will be present, as 
officers are to be elected for the en- 
suing year and other important busi- 
ness transacted. Not only should 
every delegate be on hand, but all 
interested in the welfare of the Or- 


| der in the county are asked to come 


and confer with us. 
C. H. Pos, Sec’y. 
THE PEANUT MARKET. 
From information received from 
the best peanut farmers in Virginia 
and North Carolina, in regard to the 


good peanuts will go higher, owing 
to the fact that the crop of 1900 was 


very poorand poppy. A great many | 


farmers have reduced their crops 
from 25 to 30 per cent., planting cot- 
ton and corn instead. Owing toa 
late spring, planting was late, and 
the month of June is a month that 
farmers clean their peanuts out of 
the grass, but owing to continuous 
rains it is impossible for them to get 
their plants out of the grass, and if 
the rains continue it will be imposs- 
ible to raise half a crop, which will 
affect the price very materially for 
the remainder of 1901, and more espe- 
cially 1902; and under the most fa- 
vorable weather from now on it 
would be impossible to raise a full 
crop. The quantity of good peanuts 
of the crop of 1900 is less today than 
has been for several years. The 
rains up to this date are continuous 


and heavy all over this whole sec-'£ 


tion. The lowlands are submerged, 


| rivers are -]l out of their banks and 


the temperature is abnormally low. 
In fact weather is not only such as 


to prevent any and all work, but ual- 
:0 such as to seriously obstruct all 
rrowing crops. This statemen 5 
ully substantiated by the govern 
n eul burean r 
‘ ‘ 
ire , 



















WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. . 





No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘N 
formity and strong shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof. 


INCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


















DER, NUTRITIOUS. 


$10 per pair. 


ers. 


BELGIAN HARES—Sons and daughters of imported Rufou 
Sires and Dams at $5 to $25 per pair according to a 
BELGIAN GREYS, just the same as far as meat is 
We have the BEST and offer at the lo 


THE GREATEST MEAT PRODUCERS {f th dp, 


POULTRY AND BELGIAN HARES! 


Best strains of BROWN LEGHORNS, SILVER WYANDOTTES 
and ATLANTAS—our new breed. World beaters as layers 
Eggs, $1 per setting, or $5 per 100 for next 90 days. 
Special price Brown Leghorns in quantities. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 213 Lawton St., ATLANTA, G4 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 
ae 














of United States Army. Have yi 


, incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining man 

number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 5) een 
| Subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: ; 
future prospects of the peanut crop, | 




























peuvery HAY RAKE 
Means “Quick Haying Quality Prime.’’ 


Leaves hay ina light, loose windrow. where it is cured 
by the action of the air—not bleached by the sun; hay 
retains its bright green color and all the essential oils. 


It turns the hay 
Completely. 






' 
You can begin raking quicker {i 
than witha sulky rake, saves 
the use of a tedder, does not It rakes wide 
gather stubble, manure or fast and clesm 
other trash. Reduces the cost of harvesting a cro) 
of hay. More about this and the Keystone Hay 

cE ci for then 


Loader in our FREE circulars. Write 1. 

KEYSTONE MANFG. CO., 59 RIVER ST., STERLING. ILL 

“2h ELECTRIC HANDY wacons 
urability. Carry 4000 Ibs, 


excel in quality, strength, d ity. 
auganictsea” oe te 
but not cheap, 

Electric Steel 

W heels—straight of 

or staggered oval 

poe hot —_ Catal FREE, 
— ap ith of tire tofit any wagon, jogne 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL ©O., Box’gg e Quincy, Ills 
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years. 
stomach. 


four years. 


cured. 



















































‘NO USE LOOKINC 


for Page Poultry Fence in hardware stores, they 
don’t keep it. See our agent, or write us about it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
* : nm 
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If your dealer 
does not keep 
them, write to 
the nearest 
agency of 
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PROFIT quadruples other varieti a 
16 
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ge and quality, dg 
Concerned—g3 4, fim for § 
West prices, self-1 
whea 
and moth. the ¢ 
$5 per trio, of CO! 
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meth: 
work 
A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL Wap fe 
Containi 229 . y AR _ 
ntaining 229 pages, by F. A.MITCHELI] late 
ou read it? If not’ s 
you send at once before they are all ply Hf ot then sane 
the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of fran, shuck 
ner.” We have a limite der ir 
ts for a yeary e 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER a 
102 E. Eighth 8f., Chattanooga,*Teny on 
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WHEN HER STOMACH GETS SOUR corn I 
TAKES A TABULE. saves t 
Mrs. John W. Griffith, a } sewife, ag x 
forty-two years, living ‘at 409 ‘Broaiaee eialks | 
Camden, N. J., writes: “I have bee) value oO 
led with indigestion for more than 't € : 
was also troubled with son It is 
‘ 1 _I saw Ripans Tabules ady j 
in the Philadelphia Record and th ught I onnect 
would try them, which I did, and amy, v 
ragged without them now. I take ¢ F gave tk 
ay, one after each meal. I; er achi 
now and oe not been to the vacua for machin 
lave recommended thy) ais 
several people who are now ustr e - 7 » - 
When my stomach gets sour I take : I ful corr 
and in a very short time I find relief.” f 
8000 at’ 
orn hu 
There is scarcely any condition of {) pany is 
that is not benefited by the occasi ; 
of R-I-P-A‘N’S Tabule, and the price s the ti 
5 cents, does not bar them from any i th 
justify any one in enduring ills thai are eg py M0 
For sale by druggists. hine C 
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Business Notices. 


RN METHOD OF SAVING CORN. 


—— 





ModE 


Within recent years the method of 
ndling the corn crop has changed 
cally. Formerly the work of 
oathering and husking corn was done 
by nand ; now it is done by machin- 

The old, out-of date method of 
sing the ears by hand was not on- 
jy slow and tedious, but it was waste- 
fal: one-half the crop was allowed to 
iitterally rotin the fields. The up- 
to-date corn grower now cuts his 
corn with a corn harvester. This ma- 
chine cuts and binds the corn into 
pundles which are discharged from 
the machine in bunches in rows ready 
for shocking, much the same as a 
gif-binder delivers the bundles of 
gheat. A corn harvester enables 
the corn grower to harvest fifty acres 
of corn in less time than is required 
to gather only a few acres by the old 
method, and the machine does the 
work easier, cleaner much more sat- 
isfactorily in every way. 

The corn husker and shredder sep- 

yrates the ears from the stalks and 
shucks them, and converts the fod- 
jer into stover, which for feeding 
purposes is conceded to be much bet- 
ter thanhay. Heretofore the fodder 
snd stalks have been allowed to go 
io waste, notwithstanding the fact 
that in dollars and cents they equal 
qne-half the value of the entire crop. 
That is to say, by the old method the 
rm grower secured only the ears 
and the remainder of the crop wast- 
alin the fields. By using modern 
corn machinery the corn grower 
saves the entire crop—ears, fodder, 
stalks and all, and thus doubles the 
value of his corn crop. 
Itis interesting to note in this 
onnection that the company which 
gave the world the first successful 
machine for harvesting small grain 
also gave the world the first success- 
ful corn-binder, which was followed 
ssonafter by the first successful 
orn husker and shredder. This com- 
pany is McCormick’s. ‘*King Corn”’ 
sthe title of anew book published 
by the McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
hinge Co., Chicago, and it explains 
ndetail how to save the corn crop 
andget the full value out of this 
important cereal. The book is pro- 
usely illustrated with half tone en- 
pravings showing the McCormick 
machines ut work in the fields, and it 
willbe mailed free to anyone inter- 
sted in growing corn. Drop a pos- 
ulforit, mentioning the Progres. 
ive Farmer, to R. B. Fox, General 
Agent, Charlottee, N.C. 
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The new catalogues of Cary High 
shool : ut, and a copy will be 
ent io any address upon application 
De ms, Cary, N. C. 

Pees 


REAT SADDLE HOUSE. 





Siz rses of Kentucky are 
an rld over for their gifts 
he g ices not surprise us 
hy 7 


nine 
sh reputation both at 
broad. We refer to our 
's, W.H, Dillingham & Co., 
ville, Ky., who make a spe- 
heir leather tree saddle, 
hich is the most humane saddle for 
# Lorse and the easiest for the ri- 
of any saddle on the market 
‘tetofore suddles equal in merit to 
us have been of such high cost as 
Poe beyond the reach of all except 
eWweulthy ; but Mr. Dillingham, 
his superior manufacturing facil 
HES, is able to put his leather tree 
dileon the market at a surpris- 
gly low figure. For such riders as 
eer other Styles, they make a 
miplete line, all of which are shown 
P Photographio illustrat.ons in their 
ge Catalogue. This also covers a 
Mendid line of harness, vehicles and 
“et goods needed by the farmer 
M horseman, Write W. H. Dilling- 
hye at Louisville, Ky., fora 
4 ‘his handsome catalogue, 
Mention this paper in doing so. 
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Miers > e'sewhere in this issue. 
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* Should address this firm. 
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The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


—_—_ 


Ra.eieu, N. C., June 24, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ........ 8t 
Strict middling. _ ee eee ; és 
it's G0 s Son's ee ccecece 7% 


Receipts — bales. 


———-o-2-—- fa. 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WIL mineTon, N. C., June 22, 1901. 
N. C. Bacon— 
ES ie 0k teks ovekar 12 @ 18 
Shoulders.............. 8 @ 10 
DI 6-9-5044 th4600n000 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
oe 70 
‘* Extra Prime...... 75 
SPANOS. os ecceceed 80 
ne 50 
‘* extra prime....... 55 
A; 60 
Spanish ................ 75 
CHICKENS— 
GROWN... ... icc oi deacon 2244 @30 
So) a rr 10@20 
BOGSWAX 2.6. is ccc ccceewes 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 12 @12% 
Corn, white, per bushel. .62 65 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 31 @31% 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @10 
es dressed, per lb..10 @12 


—————4 oo 


BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


BALTIMORE, June 22, 1901. 
Creamery Separator,extras, 20 
es “firsts. ..1844@19 

ef ‘¢ seconds, 18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
si =6 ‘* firsts...18 @l19 
he ihe ‘¢ seconds,16 @17 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 14 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLK, June 22, 1901. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 





WANCY. 5 5 cies oss 3 @ 3c pound 
Strictly prime.... BG. eS 
PATO 5c. 5. 6 oe scat 24@ 2%co 
Ordinary ...5 666% 1%@ 2c ef 
Spanish.......... 80 @85c bushel. 


— a # e 


DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 


DANVILLE, VA., June 22, 1901. 


The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 





Granulators .......... 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
WOMMON:, . so. 668s 5's 3.50@ 6.00 
Os ae 6.00@ 8.00 
EONS... sc sirsun ain Spree 8.00@ 9.50 
Cutters— 
COMMOR . . 05550 8.00@ 10.00 
CS eR Se 10.00@ 12.50 
Le a or ar 12 00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
COMMOR. . «0525.55. 3.00@ 4.30 
OY A ee 4.00@ 8.00 
LOTS SM ea ae es 8.00@, 12.00 
Wrappers— 
COMMON: 6s occ%s es 8.00@, 12 50 
MOGI: oo ocss. cones 12.50@, 17.50 
MOO So onc a nce essed 17.50@, 35.00 
1 35.00(@, 55.00 


} — ee 


| CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKRT. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 22, 1901. 


PROTON oe. ao. ans aeiarente $1.00 to $1.25 

[CSP a er nc eee 60 to 65 

| Wheat.. ae: : 60 to 90 

|; Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 
PRU Ee a thane ote tk ra) 

1Oats ..... Dye corte oan Be 40 

| Oats—seed........... 45 
Beans—clay ......... 1.25 
Potutoes—Irish...... 90 


Butter—per pound... 12% 
Lard—North Carolina 8 


Hides—grecen........ 5 to 5% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
1 10 to 11 
TG OCIS eee 9 to 10 


—t eee 


N. Y. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 





New York, June 22, 1901. 
PEACHES, EARLY— 
N.C. pr to freoarrier... 75 to 1 25 
Georgia, pr. to fr, car- 


oe Ne Se 75 to 1.37 
CHERRIES— 
Small, sweet, 8 lb. b’skt, 20 to 35 
Large, black, choice, 
8 lb. basket.......... 50 to 60 
HvUcKLEBERRIES— 
N.C. fancy large, dry, 
blue, quart:......... 1lto 12 
N.C, large, dry and 
sound, black, quart.. 8to 9 
N.C, ordinary, quart.. 6 to 76 
BLACKBERIES, CULTIVATED— 
N.C., cultivated, fancy, 
large, GUATE.:. . vo0e es 8to 9 
N.C., cuitivated, fair to 
good, quars.......... S40 . 7 
Corn— 
Sweet, N. C., per 100...1.50 to 2.00 
Sweet, N. C. per case. ..2.00 to 3 00 
CaBBAGE— 
Norfolk, per bbl, crate, 75 to 1.25 
Norfolk, per bbl...... 75 to 1.25 


StrRiInG BEANS— 


Norfolk, wax, perbask, 75 to 1.25 


The Progressive Farmer, June 25, 1901. 





Miscellaneous. 


THE MAJ. MARTIN STEALINGS. 


The correct amount of the steal- 
age of the penitentiary funds by 
Maj. W.H. Martin, who from 1895 
1901 was the institutional fund clerk 
in the State Treasurer’s office, is 
given the public in the report of the 
Penitentiary Investigating Commit- 
tee, consisting of Senator T. M. Ar- 
rington, Representative F. M. Shan- 
nonhouse and Judge F. D. Winston. 

Treasurer Lacy’s figures on the 
stealage, made from the report, 
shows this to be $16,550.53. Of this 
former Treasurer Worth, or Martin’s 
bondsmen, are responsible for $16,- 
060.04. Treasurer Lacy is caught 
for $374.84, this being $115.65 less 
than expected, as Martin had paid 
out this amount and taken up the 
warrants. ‘This loss I will have to 
bear,’’ said Mr. Lacy yesterday, ‘‘as 
I have no recourse.’’ Martin did 
the stealing from Mr. Lacy during 
the thirty days he was showing the 
new men in the Treasurer’s office the 
run of affairs. 

During the close of his last month 
Maj. Martin made a big steal in or- 
der to get cash in hand and to 
straighten out the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum account. He tore out a 
check from the back of the check 
book made it out for $1,249.52 and 
drew the money from the National 
Bank of Raleigh. He then deposited 
$759.03 in the Citizen’s Bank in order 
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The M°Cormick Husker and SHREDDER 
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DOUBLE THE VALUE OF YOUR pas Cc 


jUse the M°Cormick Corn Binper and the MSCormick Husker and SHREDDER. These 
machines pay for themselves. They are the best,most modern and most durable machines 


‘corn when it ought to becut and save it in the best possible conditions 


from the stalks, and converts both the fodder and stalks into stover which 
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DOUBLE THE VALUE OF YOUR CORN CROP 
Write For King Corn’a beautiful illustrated 
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Cormick CORNBINDER you can cut your 
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LY RB. FOX, General Agent, CHARLOTTE, WG. * 
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to straighten out the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum account. 

This left the Major with $490.49 on 
hand. From this he is supposed to 
have paid the $115.65 for warrants 
he tovk up individually and pocketed 
the balance, $374.84, which is the 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, W. C. 

Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 

JAS. DINWIDDIE. 











sum Treasurer Lacy loses. 
Ex-Treasurer Worth has two ways 
of raising money on Martin’s bonds- 
men. The first twoyears of Martin’ 
service is covered by a private bond 
of $5,000 good forall the time that 
Martin worked for Worth. The last 
four years his bond was for $5,000 a 
year in.the Baltimore Surety and 
Trust Company. As Mr. Worth 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 
LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION, | God pay daily. 


LITERARY COURSE AND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $20°.00 PER YEAR, 
Fall Session begins Septemper Ilth, 1901. 


Catalogue on Application, 


DRED PEACOCK, President. 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. 
poems. illustrated articles, advance 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, ete., 
ete., purchased. Articles revised and prepared 
for publication. Books published. Send for 
particulars and full information before sending 
articles. 
THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK. 


HELP WANTED ses sites 


Stories, news, ideas, 








Send one dime for terms and 
Address J. E. RUE 
P. O. Box 4. 


| cash due bill. }, 

| Littleton, N.C, 

| J. E, Rue is reliable, and any business en- 
| trusted to him will be faithfully carried out. 

| Signed MeM. Furgerson, Postmaster; F. A. 
| Fetter, Agent Southern 

| Norman, Register of 

{| Clerk Superior Court. 


Express Co.; J. H 
Deeds; S. M. Gary 





would inform this company each 
year, so itis said, that Martin’s ac- 
counts were correct, in order that 
Martin might renew the bond, it 
now seems that the company may be 
only liable for $5,000 on the last year, 
even if Martin did steal during the 
previous years. Ex.Treasurer Worth 
wiil claim that the trust company is | 
due for each year’s shortage sepa. | 
rately, and if this isso then he will 
not be out such a large sum.—Ex- 
change. 
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VANCE’S GREATEST SERVICE TO THE 
STATE. | 








| Upon the surface, Senator Vance’s | 
| most conspicuous service to the State 
| would seem to be, either his conduct 
| of her affairs during the war, or his 
|rescue of her people in 1876 from a | 
| condition which had been worse than 
lwar. But those were 
| his genius and his patriotisim readily 
enabied him to do, greut as 
were. Fur beyond them, it seems to | 
me, was his stand for principle and 
party loyalty in the memorable con 
test with Mr. Cleveland in 1893 
Here his devotion to duty shone with 
effulgence. On the one hand was 
held out to him the prospect of per- 
sonal ease as the result of harmony 
with the powers unlimited patronage 
as the reward of a betrayal of those 
who gave him his trust; on the 
other, the hostility of every favored 
interest,in the land andjall that they | 
could influence. He calmly chose | 
the latter alternative, because duty | 
lay there, and straightway incurred 
such a torrent of abuse, from one. 
end of the State to the other, as few 
men in our history have been sub- | 
jected to. | 
Those who were;near him know | 
that he was fully! aware of the pen- | 
alty which he should] pay for his) 
honorable steadfastness; but he 
never faltered, nor,did*he doubt. 
what would be the} verdict of the 
silent masses. 
His other great deeds, which were 
blessed with the reward of immedi- 
ate material benefit to his people, | 
pale into insignificance beside this | 
last act in the drama of his life; and 
though his cause then fell beneath 
the weight of executive patronage | 


things which 


they | 





which is now sweeping over the land | 

—a revolt against executive usurpa- 

tion and legislative corruption. 
Vance’s contest at that turning | 


power and its sycophants, will stand, | 
as long as history lasts, the noblest | 
example of public virtue which any 
of our people have displayed.—Hon. 








N.C., green,bush. bask, 75 to 1.25 
N.C., wax, bush. bask, 50 to 75 
FoTaTOES— 

N.C. Rose,closely grad- 

ON, ORONO i4 «seen 3.00 
N.C. Rose, fair to prime 

MNEs Ns 03:0 CR 2.25 to 3.25 
N.C. Chili white, fair 

CT TY Ais cree 2.00 to 2.50 
N. C. Chili, red, fair to 

RO ss 4 378 Papleeh aie 1.75 to 2.25 
Chn & Sav. Rose, fair 

BOO i cianiieaas 2.00 to 2.50 


E. J. Hale, Fayetteville, N. C. 


:TO MASTER 


YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 





A schoo! for boys and gir's 
Only a few miles from the Bt 
tellectual discipline. 
velop power and character in every student, 
scholarship and strong Christian character pre 
cessfully. 


realthfully loca 
> Ridge. Notec 


Personal attention given to each pupil. 
Wetry to make our pupils realize that thorough 


ted in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 
for its excellent moral training and thorough in- 
The aim of this school is to de- 


spare boys and girls to fight the battle of life sue- 


FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Evpenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 


es may be reduced to Twenty-Five I 


297 ts, from teow 


Write for Catalogue Add 


Ex pen: 
7 stu 


ress: 


sin four tates, 


dollars for the term, 


attended last year. Arrange to enter August 13. 


R. B. HORN, Principal, ®°9nvitte. 
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DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 


TRE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 


out 250 pupils. To si 


tie 


AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 
nses S100 to SHO: for non-residents of the State 
ty of 30 members Practice and Observation 


cure board in the domitories 
made before July 15th. 
spondence invited from 
kor 


mM applications should be 
Ss tember ivth., Corre 
competent teachers 


Ss Sept 

and stenographers, 
nNformiation address 

President CHARLES 0. McIVER, Greensboro, N. C. 


Aihicom THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book con 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants 


tains just what the poultry-raiser or 
to know. It contains the best thought 


on this subject of C E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jucobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 


to date illustrations from designs made for this book. 


The illustrations 


of poultry-honses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 














HOW TO MARKET THE PROD 
is discussed from the standpoint of 
how 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
a'one being worth many times the 
cost of tne book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—Al1I the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purp ses are pointed out, 
and the reusons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


UCT is an*important subject which 
experience, and raisers are instructed 


to get top prices fof their product. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the poultry business from 


It contains special chapters on 


the standpoint of experience. It con- 


used against him, it is the living) tains semething valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
principle of that great movement they kee» » dozen hens or one thousand hens. 


Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc 


For the eurpose of the general poulrty raiser it is the most complete, most 


| wp-to-date and most practical pouirty book ever published, giving just the 
linformation every poultry-raiser wants 


We are now prepured to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip 


point in our affairs with entrenched tions (not your own) to THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $2 in renewals (other 


than vour own) and we will send you a cory free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE FarR- 


MER one year for only $1.20. 
Address : 


First come, first served. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Order at once. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 


GROCERIES. 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 lbs. oo 





i Bo” 


12 60 
seseee 12 70 










Coffee, Green— 








RENO BUND i vresivsveiisvessseccoucunntcontiees 12 

« ES SE CORES EF TF 12 
G Pac ds iris scitueieucisiny Wiepeavltesccanees uy 
Medium Rio.......... We i 

IY, GRIEURO BONO. cid ecceedesescescqccesieecpeiers 10% 

Flour— 
BEATE FOGG es iscecsscevosevtocnesevertcas ovyved oes $4 25 
PIE cstiowvtusianeesicerssaveesvetcousersesunnenenene 375 
Dandy 375 
Winner -- 340 
Princess 8 00 
Sugai and Molasses— 

Granulated Sugar o. 555 
No. 7, very light brown 5 
No. 9, light brown........ 4% 
No. 18, brown.............0.. 4 60 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses... +0022 
No 2 Porto Rico an 6 
Fancy Porto Rico BF wanes +630 
Vanilla Drip Syrup............ +22 
White Rose Corn Syru 21 


Molasses and Syrup in 34 barrels 2c. per gallon 
above bbl. prices. 
Oil— 
Kerosene, 
‘ 


Black reper. ORG RIGO vases scossnpeesiorvincesescvie 
Soda, Baking— 
Re LO MONS ist widen bi iiecisivstdoccbiaisstusveachouctulvewive 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs per case 
Bi Carb, in assorted pkgs., 60 lb cas 
Starch: Celluloid, per 34 Case.............ccccssse 
Elastic Starch, per 4 case 
Tvory Starch, Per 26 CASC,..ccsccercsevseesseoccevee 
Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco.. 


x 

















BERS SRB. 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per DATTE].......ceeeseeeceeees esveseveseseencsoscoocosessond 


= 
3 


RE 8 


Rolled Oats— 
Be EID wid visedentnasacenerensives tavineteenbeell 
om BEN SP at BT cencuugedekunbevincedeveoedactoucvecthenaw iene ‘a’ 
Lake Fish— 
FEA VP ECR re gaxvndnssesivuvassesscedsacslncvaucesecacsauanrean 
Soe 2 
Lard— 
EAPO EAT, 10 CRP OOG sc cscsccccccesccnccconsnceescoss 
Compound DMAP TD GLOTOGR, 6s issasisscsevssesceiss 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 Ibs. ce. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 Ibs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 lb. case of 2 cans, 4c. Over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, She. over tierces, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, Se. over tierces, 


~g £8 
Ps 





SEEDS, 
Clover Seed— 
Red Clover, good, per bushel............ 


sd . prime, ii ese 
“ “ce 





AIAD 


GHG, * .  isesscsseuea 
Grass Seed— 
Timothy, Prime, per bushel 
- Choice og ‘ 
Orchard, Grass, Prime ‘ 
cs! “ Choice “ 
Tall Meadow Oat, 
“ “ “ 








Prime, per bus... 
Choice, Se 
Red Top, Prime, per 100 lbs in chaff, 2 
“ * Choice, per pound............ < 
Select Seed Potatoes— 
Early Rose, Northern, per bbl. 
« “« Houlton, ” ; 


2 
on 
1 
z 
1 





“ “ 


2nd Crop Va.......... ° 

White Bliss or Pride of the South, 

PERE GEOG vo vsnsecenscoses crsconqicoesesense 
White Bliss or Pride of the South, 

ARACE GRO BD va css ce ssassntenassteasseusaigesbecieaN woe 
Bliss Triumph, Maine Grown 

i) LG 2nd cro 
Early Ohio, Northern 
Burbank, s 
Peerless, a “ 


HARDWARE. 
PORNO PGW, Blobs ohn cies nnapene susisocaseveiceate 1 


aw 





rown 
“ 


BSSsEs S SRS pvesees Sas 


CrOnwwe 


Stonewall, Cotton Plow..... 
Climax, bie - 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen 
PiOw DOLE, WOw Lociccesesesceiscsesises 
Back Band, webb, good, 
Bb. B. Buckles, per dozen...... 








Plow Singletrees ‘ ener 22 
Piow Lines, good, per pair........... ae 17% 
es “ common. per pair... 14 


Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application). 














Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............cccccccrssceses $2 50 
Cook Stoves— 

No. 7—18, with ware 11 0 

No. 7—20, * a 12 00 

No. 8—I8, ‘ $6 2 00 

No. 8—20,  “ ws 3 00 
Poultry Netting— 

12 inch wide, per roll 60 

94 “ “ “ , a l 20 

8 as “ . 180 

48“ . 240 

60 3 00 

G2 a“ “ ““ 8 60 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application), 
BmoOth ANA Bare: Wir Civcccsscccescoresccscnecasces Ob MO 
Dump Carts— 

TOON AEN Sree MEMOIE ND ois ns oss cans ngisesscnadcchvedaaeeaaahai 20 00 

No. 16, 3 ne evakabaniaadvacshapavebsccenatunnehetik ite 
Steel Axle— 

DOs Dhy L5G TON, DACs ccnsvacecaccissancdssnsansaentees 21 00 

No, 23, 1% “ Be vaceheseas yavadsusseceusanense ene 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

Se SUEY IONE as ys acon sate sasnserxechpuneunsialansmenconin 11 00 

5 inch Me * sectandeater Rinkodusdsvnciieseeiviaaretnecres 2 00 
Steel Axles 

12 00 


Os SIRE SACU svscncicesichdchteebinasenetsseaunasnnenunane Ali 
winch * sneeessessesesccsscccgenscccoscsnsepeosonsessoAe 

Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse wagon, 
thimble skein— 








, 244 inch skein... 

Steel Axles— 
No. 9, 144 in.... 
No. II, 13% in.. 
No. 13, 1% in..... 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No. 2, 2% inch skein............0.000 ccescacescosonccelil 

vo. 4,3 si ad -% 3 










Buggies and Harness, 
Prices on application. 
Shovels— 
ee 90 
Common each .... 80 
Iron Age Cultivators 35 
Field Hoes, per dozen ee 
Barbed Wire, per 100 IDS...............c:.csessereesse ces 3 60 
Sewing Machines— 
TURP Pi UIIIOD as cennicissc csasssavoansossaanosane 50 
Empress, Drop Head... on 50 
BUR a PO 5c sccapcte kai catiandssaasshaasassnnas dadasaacdditent 00 











Light Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 

Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 
jay"Full Set of Attachments with 
euch Machine. 


4% W rite for prices on anything you want, 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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half a dozen cows from which to 
pick out the best. You should now 
be able to state your reasons: for 
selecting a particular cow, and what 
are the superior points of one and 
the defects of another. In other 
words, train your eye so that if 
necessary you can make a judgment 
in two or three minutes. I do not 
mean to say that you can in every 
instance pick out the best cow from 
a herd. That requiresa great deal 
of study and practice: But you can 
become so expert that you can very 
often find the best cow. You can 
generally pick out a good cow and 
tell those that are indifferent. 

First of all, we must consider the 
cow asa machine for the economic 
production of milkand butter. And 
she varies for those two purposes. 
If you finda cow that gives 5,000 
pounds of milk and yields 300 psunds 
of butter you have a cow well 
adapted for that specialty. On the 
other hand, if she gives 8,000 pounds 
of milk, making 200 pounds of but- 
ter, she will prove more remunera- 
tive for the first consideration. 

Commencing with the head, we 
have the poll, the eye and the dish, 
three points that should receive 
special attention ina dairy cow. Our 
arguments with regard to these 
points are based on observation, not 
on my own personal observation 
alone, but on the observation of 
those who have had wide experience, 
and we find, for example, that a cow 
that has the poll, or the point be- 
tween the horns, wide, is generally 
a good milker. Now, we assign as a 
reason for this the fact that it is an 
indication of nervousenergy. When 
you see a man of high, broad fcre- 
head you expect him to be a brainy 
man. We desire and seek the same 


important function. Upon their 
ability to purify large quantities of 
blood will depend in large measure 
the milk flow, and, of course, also, 
the health of the animal. We can- 
not get the lungs too large and 
strong, .or the animal too broad 
through the thoracic cavity. If you 
find an animal thatis narrow and 
cramped in the chest do not buy that 
cow; she may be troubled with 
tuberculosis. In the chest endeavor 
to secure great depth. That isan 
indication of the vitality of the ani- 
mal. : 

We have in the cow the quadruple 
wedge-shaped formations. Strictly 
speaking, there are more than four 
wedges, but this is the number com- 
monly considered as important. .One 
it from the withers downward, in- 
creasing in width, known as the an- 
terior wedge. Then we have the 
posterior wedge, of great width at 
the pelvis and decreasing toward the 
ground. Next follow the superior 
and inferior body wedges, increas- 
ing in width toward the posterior 
portion of the body. The definition 
of these wedges should be carefully 
scrutinized and emphasized. 

The body, or barrel, of the cow 
should be very large, for the reason 
that her digestive and assimilative 
power is the direct measure of her 
productive capacity. Hence that 
portion of the body containing the 
digestive and secretory organs 
should be tremendously large, wide 
and deep to give play to their re- 
respective functions. In general, 
then, the outline of the dairy cow, 
as viewed from the side, would be as 
follows: First, the neck is narrow 
and long, the shoulder point is rather 
prominent, the belly deep, broadand 
expansive, the flanks somewhat con- 
tracted, the hooks wide apart and 





thing in acow, for the reason that 
milk is the direct produet of nervous 
energy. We wantevery point that 
indicates high nervous’ energy 
strongly developed. And a very 
large brain indicates a well-nourished 
nervous system. 

Next look at the eye. Probably 

- the eye is one of the best indicators 
of nervous energy or character that 
you can find anywhere. When you 
meet a man whom you do not like 
you condemn him probably as much 
for his eye as any other feature of 
his face. The eye seems to show 
the soul. The same thing is dis- 
played in the cow. We look for 
those things that indicate good tem- 
per, or, we might say, for pleasing 
features. We look for those features 
that are attractive. You will find 
the eye of the Jersey cow prdbably 
the most highly-cultured eye in the 
dairy world, A large, limpid, clear, 
placid eye, it gives you the idea at 
once of a gentle, kindly disposition, 
and at the same time of a strong, 
vigorous nervous temperament. 

Following the eye comes the dish 
of the face. The dish is not due s0 
much to the curvature of the nasal 
bone as to the prominence of the eye 
and brain. We count the dish a 
good point for that reason. 

The next point to consider is the 
neck. Now, the neck of a good dairy 
cow will be longer than that of a beef 
animal. In the dairy cow you want 
a rather loose-jointed animal, with a 
long neck anda loosely wedge shaped 
body. In the steer you look for a 
short body and a compact, thick 
neck. For two reasons we do not 
want that type in the dairy cow. 
Where you find a heavy, short, thick 
neck, you have asa rule a tendency 
to meat production ; whereas the op- 
posite tendency would naturally be 
sought. Second, animals require a 
certain quantity of food for main. 
tenance ; all over that produces milk, 
fat or energy, as the case may be. In 
a dairy animal that has both tenden- 
cies, instead of all the surplus food 
material going to the production of 
milk, it is divided between two an- 
tagonizing purposes and you geta 
meagre flow of milk of variable 
quality. Therefore we look for the 
neck to be rather long and thin from 
side to side, or ewe-necked, as it is 
some times called. It should also 
have depth and be free from loose 
fiesh or dewlap. 

If you have the dairy cow as she 
ought to be, you will find her nar- 
row at the withers. The beef ani- 
mal should be broad there. In the 
chest region, however, there must 
be lots of room for the lungs, liver 
and other excretory organs of the 
body. This is the center of oxida- 
tion. The lungs perform this most 





GOOD FOR SWEENY AND CURB. 
Pope, Tenn., April 30, 1900. 
GOMBAULT CAUSTIC BALSAM is just in- 
troduced into this section and is giving good re- 
sults. I have bad splendid results with the 


dy on sweeny and curb, 
—s . B. R. HOWARD. 


the rumps broad. Ina beef animal 
you will find that fromthe shoulder 
to the rumps is almost a straight 
line when viewed from the side. 

A very important point is the milk 
veins found along the belly of the 





cow. They should be very tortuous. 
They wind about on the belly and 
pass into the body, through orifices 
in the rear of the fore flank. Their 
duty is to convey the veinous blood 
to the lungs for purification. Hence 
the larger the vein and the greater 
its ramifications the better indica- 
tion it is that the circulation of the 
blood through the udder 1s very 
large, and naturally the larger the 
circulation of blood the greater will 
be the milk production, because 
milk, after all, is really a product of 
the blood. 

To sum up, then, the strongest in- 
dication of a good dairy cow, as 
shown by the form, would be about 
as follows: First of all look for the 
wedges. By a good dairy cow I do 
not mean that she must be skin and 
bones merely. I do not believe that 
a cow Can reach perfection for dairy 
purposes and be an emaciated skele- 
ton, and yet she should not be roll. 
ing in fat, as some of the beef types 
are. I believe that a cow hasa maxi- 
mum capacity for milk and butter 
production. You can feed a cow so 
much and she will use that for her 
own maintenance. Feed her more 
and you will force her up to her in- 
dividual capacity, but she will be 
just as good a dairy cow. A cow 
need not be skin and bone. If you 
keep her in that condition you will 
generally give her tuberculosis. I 
would look for a wedge-shaped neck, 
a clear eye, and a high forehead. 
Examine the breadth of the hooks 
and rumps, examine the form and 
texture of the udder, and notice 
minutely the development of the 
milk veins. That portion of the 
udder where the little white hairs 
cover it is spoken of as the milk 
mirror, and when it is large and well 
developed that is an excellent indi- 
cation of good dairy production. I 
would never buy a cow without test- 
ing her by the scales and the Bab- 
cock method for butter fat. I would 
also want to know her pedigree, who 
and what her father and mother 
were, and two or three dams back. 
Some udders are a delusion and a 
snare. When the udder stands out 
after milking or is ‘‘beefy,’’ you will 
find asarulea cow of liniited pro- 
ductive capacity; whereas, if the 
udder collapses and folds on itself at 
the posterior suture, it isan excel- 
lent sign. 

These are just a very few points 
which may serve to give you some 
idea of the significance of the con- 
for B ation of the dairy caw. 

A fifty cent can of paint will save 
many a dollar in repairs if properly 
used on farm utensils during the 
summer. Many spots neel touch- 
ing up. 
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Horticulture. 


A SUCCESSION OF PEACHES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


In order to make the most of | 


peaches it is necessary to have early 
and late varieties, or a continuous 
succession of fruit from the begin- 
ning to the end of the peach season. 
The early and late varieties gener- 
ally bring the highest prices, but 
they are not always as profitable be- 
cause the trees are small producers 
and the cropis apt to be small. If 
we would have a very early bearing 
variety of large yellow peaches, 
which usually promised a good crop, 
there would be more money in an 
orchard planted with such trees than 
in another planted only with the 
fruit which ripened when others 
were marketing most of their prod- 
ucts. The trouble is that the dan- 
gers from a glut in the middle of a 
season always makes the profits un- 
certain. One may bring his crop 
through all right and have an excel- 
lent collection of fine fruit, but a 
glut in the market might easily make | 
the fruit unprofitable. By a contin- | 
uous succession of good bearers this 
would largely be avoided. We rarely 
have a peach season which opens 
and closes with a glut. Most of the 
fruit ripens in the middle of the sea- 
son, and itis then that low prices 
prevail. 

The hope of every horticulturist 
is to have fine fruit for market when 
few others have anything of a like 
nature to sell. When this is ac- 
complished there is money in the 
business. Every one can raise fine 
peaches in the middle of a good sea- 
son, but few will have the time and 
patience and knowledge to grow 
good ones out of season. The late 
peaches command top prices and fre- 
quently bring in better returns than 
the very early ones. They are apt 
to be larger, finer and more mature 
than the half ripened early one sard 
the trees are hardier and thriftier, 
producing more to the acre. Not 
only this, the Southern fruit growers 
cannot crowd the markets with their 
early products. There are good 
peach trees that ripen their fruit as 
late as October, and they produce 
rich, juicy yellow freestones which 
sell well at any place. Most of the 
late varieties are yellow peaches, 
and these offer a tempting appear- 
ance to the lover of the fruit. The 
season of peaches to be profitable 
should extend from June until Oc- 
tober, and with a little planning 
such a succession can be had. One 
does not then put all his eggs in one 
basket and he is pretty sure to reap 
some profits from his year’s work. 
Experience will then teach him to 
lay the most emphasis upon the early, 
medium or late varieties. 

JAMES 8S. WILSON. 








Farm Miscellany. 


RECENT AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The Statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently 
issued a graphic statement of agri- 
cultural progress in this country 





from the earliest times. This state- 
ment thoroughly refutes a widely 
prevalent opinion that farmers are, 
more than others, unprogressive, or, 
to use a smoother phrase, more con- 
servative. Farmers generally, be- 
yond middle life, who now prac. 
tice the best methods and avail them- 
selves of the best modern improve- 
ments, once knew no better way than 
to strike a furrow with a bull-tongue 
plow, carefully step-drop corn, five 
grains to the step— 

One for the blackbird, one for the 

crow, 
One for the cut-worm and two for to 
grow ; 

covering with a hoe, or two furrows 
of the same plow, and breaking the 
middles witha turning plow; thin- 
ning to a stand, hoeing twice and 
plowing twice, the last plowing be- 
ing done with a turning plow to 
cover grass and make the corn stand 
up. This process required a man, 
mule and plow to open the furrows, 
one hand to drop the corn, a boy at 
the ends of the rows nearest the 
house to keep the chickens away, 
and one at the further end to shoo 
the blackbirds antil another man 
with a plow could cover the seed out 
of sight, amd variously from half an 
inch to six inches deep, depending 
on how the clods fell. In this way 
four t» six acres could be planted in 
a day, by the labor of four persons 
and two mules. The same tarmer 
can now plant twice as many acres 
with one man anda pair of mules. 
He now hitches his team to his com- 
bined corn and cotton planter, oils 
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of seed to the number of stalks 
wanted, until everything is right, 
and then he goes ahead; and when 
he goes across the field and back two 
rows are planted, the furrows opened, 
| the seed dropped and covered, and 
the soil above them rolled and the 
surface pulverized, every grain Ccov- 
ered thesame depth. After the seed 
are placed in the hopper and the top 
shut down, they are no more exposed 
to the view of friend or foe until 
| resurrected in visible green about 
| the sixth day thereafter. As much 
| improvement has been made in tools 
| and methods of cultivation and har- 
| vesting as ip planting; and also in 
| planting, cultivating and harvesting 
|other crops. Farmers are as up-to- 
date as men in any other business. 
| Their garments may not be of the 
| latest cut, nor their beards trimmed 
|ala mode; but wherewithal would 
| the city gentleman settle his tailor’s 
bill if the farmer did not supply the 
means?—Farm and Ranch. 





I want to get after Prof. Massey 
about Johnson grass. I sowed it on 
my farm in 1884. Have cut it three 
times a year and made at the rate 
of two tons of hay per acre each 
time. Itis better hay than millet. 
He says he does not know how to 
get rid of it. Here in Knox county, 
Tenn., I plow my soil with three 
horses in the fall, and the frost kills 
it out. Ihave done this two differ- 
ent years and have killed it each 
time. But why kill it? What we 
































need in the South is something that 
the one-mule plow that Prof. Massey 
spoke of some time ago cannot kill. 

I see a great deal said about peas 
improving land. My experience is 
that it takes three crops of them to 
equal one of red clover.—W. W. 
Scott, Knox Co., Tenn. 

A New York dairyman makes the 
suggestion that farmers who are 
supplying city markets should name 
their places, and so establish a sort 
of trade-mark for their products. 
“Lookout s#arm,’’ for instance, 
would stick in the memory of cus- 
tomers, and if the name were stamped 
on superior articles only, it would 
not be long before the Lookout Farm 
butter, cheese and eggs would com- 
mand the best prices. 
man adds that those whoare looking 
for country places will give more for 
those that have an established name 
and reputation. In short, it wouid 
pay the farmer to advertise judi- 
ciously, as it pays any other business 
man.—Selected. 


——— 


VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. It is written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 


Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted 

every year on fertilizers unsuited to 

the land to which itis applied,which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 

ture”’ 
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All for $2.80. 
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